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ADVERTISEMENT. 



In presenting the Second Series of the " Sunday 
School Annual" to the Sunday Scholars of 
England^ the Editor does so with the full 
conviction that its contents will be thoroughly 
acceptable to them. Some of the Stories are 
by writers who contributed to the First Series, 
others by new friends. The object announced 
at starting the series has been ever kept 
in view, viz : " to gain the attention and 
sympathy of the young for what is good and 
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true ; and, by clothing important lessons in a 
beautiful dress, to make that entertaining to 
the young mind which, if presented in a less 
attractive mianner, might seem dull and un- 
interesting/* 

With the assistance of old friends and new, 
the Editor will be at no loss to interest and 
teach his young friends — ^the readers of the 
Sunday School Annual. 

December, 1866. 
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" Kow the relief of telling her troubles to a friendly listener was so ffreat, 
that when all was said sha laid her head npon the table and burst tnft« 
twurs." 



LETTY YOUNG'S TRIALS. 



A. LUTCE girl sat on a door-step, crying. Her face and 
hands were dirty, lier frock was torn, lier hair hung in 
untidy masses down her back, her hat was lying on the 
■tone beside her. In her lap was a baby, of about six 
months' old, who was fast asleep. The sun was shining 
pleasantly on the dusty trees in the centre of the 
square, the little town sparrows were hopping tamely 
about at Lett/s feet ; she could hear the merry voices 
of children at play in a street dose by, but to this little 
gbl eyerything seemed miserable, and aa she laid her 
head upon the step above the one on which she was 
sitting, Letty Young cried more bitterly than before. 

" '^yhat's the matter, little girl ? Why are you cry- 
ing BO ?" said a pleasant yoice. 

Letty looked up, and saw a young lady standing dose 
beside her ; she was very prettily dressed — Letty could 
see that at a glance— and then the child looked down 
at her own ragged frock and dirty hands, and turned 
away her head without making any answer, but she 
left off crying. 

";What made you cry so just now ?" asked the young 
lady again ; " are you hungry ?" 

"No," answered Letty, sullenly, stiU keeping her 
hdad turned away. 
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" Have you hurt yourself^ then ?" 

"No;'* waa the answer^ as tmgracions as before; 
only this time Letty stole a look at the lady's face^ and 
thought what a pleasant one it was. 

** What is it^ then ? Gome^ make haste and tell me, 
for I want to get past you," said Miss Welward, in a 
cheerfdl voice ; " what is it ?'* 

This time Letty looked up as she answered, '^Tisn't 
nice to be dirty.** 

** No, indeed," replied her new friend, " I shouldn't 
think it was ; and if I were you, I wouldn't be dirty — 
not while soap and water are to be had." 

"It wouldn't be much use," said Letty, looking at 
her hands, "I'd have to diriy them again direcUy; 
there's no keeping dean with A«r;" but who the " her" 
was, Letty did not B&y* 

" WeU, if you will come to see me to-morrow, with 
dean hands and face, FU give you a penny. I should 
like to see them clean for once. Can you read ?" 

" Yes, indeed, when Tve got a book," and the sullen 
look passed away from Letty's face. 

" Then you shall have a penny, and a Httle book. I 
cannot stay now, come to-morrow, and you shall tdl 
me all your troubles, I don't like little girls to cry 
on my door-steps without finding out aU about it;" 
and with a nod and a smile Miss Wdward passed up 
the steps, and was soon admitted into the house. 

When she was gone, Letty did not feel disposed to 
cry any more. She did not know how it was, but she 
fdt comforted already; just then she heard a dock 
striking four, so she started up with the baby and slowly 
kft the square. Turning down one street after another. 



she'came at last to one tkat was very narrow and dirty. 
She entered one of the lionsesy and began to ascend the 
stairs; Letty lived right up at the top, and the baby 
was very heavy, so fiiat every now and then she was 
glad to stop and take breath. 

" Gome, make haste, child," cried a harsh voice inside 
one of the rooms, as she reached the landing at the top; 
** I want you to run with these things to the mangle, 
and look sharp, or youTl miss your tea — Vm not going 
to keep the tea-caps about all night for you.'* 

Letty carried the baby inside, and sat down on a 
itool tUl its mother took it from her; then hurried off 
to the mangle as desired. 8he was tired, and thirsty, 
and unhappy, but in spite of it all, the thought of the 
lady's pleasant face, and the promised talk next day, 
made her feel more cheerfdl than usual, and sent her to 
bed with a lighter heart. Only one thing troubled her, 
she did not know the lady's name, and would not know 
who to ask for when she rang the bell at the house in 
the square ; in fact, she began to think that she would 
never dare to ring the beU of such a large grand looking 
house as that; ''however," thought Letty, ''she looked 
so kind, and as if she really meant it, so shell find a 
way to speak to me, never fear." 

On the following afternoon, Letty set out to the 
square. Her hands and face were clean, and she had 
tned to put her hair into order, so that altogether she 
looked much improved. "When she reached itie house, 
she stood on the door step, very uncertain what to do ; 
but she had not long to wait, in a few moments Miss 
Welward opened the front door. 

" I saw you from the window," she said, kindly ; 
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*^ and as you looked very much inclined to stand on the 
door-step all the afternoon, I thought I had better come 
and look after you. And now/' she continued, as she 
seated Letty by her side in a room up-stairs, " you are 
to tell me why you were so unhappy yesterday.'' 

" Yes," answered Letty, sighing ; " it's because Fve 
so many trials." 

"Then you shall teU me them, one by one, and 
we may find there are not so many after all. But where 
is baby ? Is she one of your trials, I wonder ?" 

" Only when she's cross," said Letty. " This aft;er- 
noon she went to sleep, so I was able to get away by 
myself. Mrs. Young told me not to trouble her" — 

" And who is Mrs. Young ?" asked Miss Welward. 

" My cousin's wife. I live with her since father last 
went away." 

" And where is your mother ?" 

Letty shook her head, she could not answer, and Miss 
Welward knew at once that she was dead. 

"And your father is away? that is a trial, poor 
child — ^where is he ?" 

" Gone as sailor in a ship to some place far away — 
I forget the name — ^where tea comes from." 

" China ?" suggested Miss Welward. 

" Yes, that was the name," and Letty looked quite 
pleased. " It's a year since he sailed, and at first he 
wrote, but lately we've heard nothing, and Mrs. Young 
thinks something has gone wrong with him or the ship." 

" She could easily find out by asking at the office of 
the owners." 

" She did tty, but nothing came of it ; perhaps she 
didn't try right; she can't read, and knows nothing; 
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she had to get a neighbour to tell us what was in 
father's letters." 

" I tho.ught you could read.** 

" Not writing. I used to, before I lived with Mrs. 
Young, but she can't abear schooling, because she never 
had none herself, so I've nigh forgotten all I knew." 

" And these things are some of your trials ? " 

Letty hesitated for a little time, then with tears in 
her eyes she said, "The worst is, nobody loves me, 
nobody cares for me, I don't seem to belong to any 
one." 

" That is a terrible feeling, Letty, we wiU talk about 
it presently. Is not your cousin's wife kind to you ?" 

" She's not very unkind," answered the child, " only 
since father left off writing, I feel she'd rather not have 
me." 

" And you think no one cares for you. Tell mb, were 
you pleased to come and see me this afternoon ?" 

Lett/s smile was answer enough. 

" But why were you pleased ? You didn't know me 
at all. You didn't even know my name." 

" I was sure you were kind," said Letty, " you said I 
might tell you my troubles, and you looked as if you 
cared." 

'" Yes ; because I spoke kindly to you, you took me 
on trust, as it were, stranger though I was. And yet, 
Letty, there is One who has been loving and caring for 
you, for ten years or more, and you will not trust Him 
at all." 

Letty looked up surprised. 

" You have thought about Him so seldom, that you 
don't even know who this Friend is," continued Miss 
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Welward. " Did no one ever tell you that God is your 
Father, and that He loves His little child, and cares 
for her day by day." 

" He took my mother from me," sobbed Letty, "They 
told me God had taken her; if He had loved me, 
wouldn't He have left her V 

" No, dear, for He is too wise to make mistakes, as 
well as too loving to be unkind. "We cannot tell how 
it is, but we may be sure it was the kindest thing, or 
He would not have done it. When a friend does for \m 
some great act of love, or makes a great sacrifice for our 
good, we can surely trust him in little things, even 
fiiough we may not understand them. Suppose I were 
to leave this house and come and live with you, and 
work for you, would you doubt my love because now 
and then I made you bear little things that seemed un- 
pleasant ? Would you not say to yourself, ' If Miss 
Welward could love me so well as to give up all she 
had for my sake, surely she has some good kind reason 
for giving me these trials,' would you not think some- 
what in that way ?" 

" Yes." 

" And God, you know, Letty, gave up His Son out of 
His great love to us. And the Saviour left heaven to 
come amoig men that He might teach them and die 
for them, so that their sins should be forgiven, and they 
should learn how wondrously great was the love the 
Father felt towards th^m. If you could only get that 
thought into your heart, if you could only believe that 
God loves you, the ' trials' would seem so much lighter, 
you would never think again that no one loved or cared 
for you. 
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" It seemed so then," said Letty. 

"And yet, see how you were being cared for even 
then. How was it that you came to sit down on that 
door-step as I was coming home? God plans every 
little thing that happens to us — even such a little thing 
as that — and I think He led us to one another, so that 
I should tell His little child what a love the Heavenly 
Father had for her, and so lead her to trust Him better." 

"Does He trouble about people so much as that?" 
asked Letty in a grave, quiet tone. 

" He says that the hairs of our head are all numbered, 
that he knows even when a little sparrow dies, that 
He gave Christ to die for us ; when I remember that, 
I can believe that He thinks about us at every moment 
of our lives, and arranges the least thing that happens 
to us." 

Then Miss Welward brought out a packet of little 
books, and allowed Letty to choose one to take home. 
She also promised to call the next day on Mrs. Young, 
and see whether she would allow the child to attend 
a week-day and Sunday-school. 

The following morning Miss Welward kept her pro- 
mise, and called on Let^s cousin, but she could not 
persuade her to let Letty go to school during the week, 
though Miss Welward offered to pay for it herself. 

" She's handy with the children, and for running 
errands ; and it's only fair, if I have to keep the girl, 
that I should have some work out of her. She may 
go to Sunday-school most Sundays, if she likes, since 
you've troubled to come and ask for her, but that's all." 

" If you will let her come to my house every Satur- 
day afternoon," she added, as she left Mrs. Young^B. 
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room, " I may sometimes find some things tliat may be 
useM to you for the children. I dare say you find 
they are always wanting fresh clothes." 

" Yes, indeed, and thank you, ma'am," replied Mrs. 
Young, her face brightening at the unexpected kind- 
ness ; " Letty shall be sure to caU, and I don't fancy 
shell be likely to forget." 

For the next few months, Lett/s life was pleasanter 
than it had been since her father had last sailed. Miss 
Welward's kindness, and, above all, the lessons she had 
learnt from her, made the little girl more contented and 
cheerful. But new troubles were near at hand. Soon 
after Christmas, Miss Welward was obliged to leave 
London, so Let^s pleasant Saturday afternoons were 
at an end for a time. She still went regularly to the 
Sunday-school, but the teacher was a stranger, and 
Letty missed the words of comfort or warning that had 
so often helped her. Then, her cousin Jim met with 
an accident whilst at his work, and was brought home 
with a broken Kmb. There were heavy expenses during 
his illness, and no wages coming in ; Mrs. Young was 
troubled and anxious, so that Lett/s life was not a 
bright one just now. It might have been brighter, 
but she had, little by little, lost her trust in her 
Heavenly Father ; till now as the summer came round 
again, she was almost as unhappy a child as when we 
fi^t saw her. 

Great was Mrs. Young's joy when one Saturday 
afternoon. Miss Welward's servant knocked at her door 
to inform her that her mistress had returned. She 
brought a few little presents for the children, and a 
message from Miss Welward, that she hoped to see 
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Letty at the class on tlie morrow. The servant was a 
good-hearted woman^ and saw at once that Mrs. Young 
had been in trouble ; a few kind inquiries^ and all the 
distress of the last few months was told to her. Mrs. 
Young had no Mends among her neighbours; her 
sharp temper, and slovenly ways made them all shrink 
from her ; now the relief of telling her troubles to a 
friendly listener was so great that when all was said 
she laid her head upon the table and burst into tears. 

*'Ifs nearly over/' said she, presently, ** and Jim's 
in work again ; but the debts we've got to pay up— 
the landlord storming one day, and the baker ano&er 
— ^if s amost more than a body can bear, that it is." 

" We can only bear these trials by getting help from 
one stronger than we are," said Miss Welward's servant, 
but as tins was a kind of talk for which Mrs. Young 
had no liking, she turned it quickly aside. 

Letty was early in her place at the Sunday-school 
next morning, and glad, indeed, to receive her 
teacher's welcome; but the mormng lessons went to 
her heart. It was on « Self-sacrifice," telling how all 
that is good and lovely springs from tiiat ; how we can 
only be like the Saviour by forgetting self, and sacri- 
ficing ourselves for others. And as Miss Welward 
spoke of the life of self-forgetfiilness that He had lived, 
the tears rose to Lett/s eyes, and she saw how she had 
failed, how in the time of temptation she had fallen so 
far away. Miss Welward saw her distress, but would 
not notice it, thinking that Letty would soon tell her, 
and this she did the fint time she went to the square. 

" If it has taught you to think little of yourself and 
to seek the Saviour's help more frequently, your failure 
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-mil be of use to you, so do not despair, just begin 
again. But there is something else I must tell you 
before you go. All my class are going to spend a day 
with me in the country next week, and I want to give 
you a new frock to wear then. You may go now with 
my maid to choose one, and she has promised to make 
it for you.** 

Lett/s eyes sparkled with pleasure. Her dresi 
looked shabby in the Sunday-school, what would it 
have looked in the bright sunshine among other girLi 
aU arrayed in their best I Now she walked joyftdly 
along the street beside the servant, wondering what 
colour she would choose. 

" You may carry the money yourself," said the ser- 
vant, putting some silver into her hand. " Miss Wel- 
ward said that if your frock didn't cost all that, you 
might buy anything else you wanted most with the 
rest." 

At this moment, they passed the baker's shop where 
Letty went for bread. It flashed into her mind that 
her cousin owed him money, and had been crying 
through the morning because he had refused to let them 
have more bread till part of his debt was paid. Letty 
looked at the silver, at the baker's shop, and stopped. 

" If I might use the money for the baker instead of 
for my frock," said Letty, " I want my frock badly — 
but then, they want bread ; if I might ** 

" Well go and ask Miss Welward," was the answer. 

" You may do what you like with the money, dear 
Letty," said that lady, " only you must be content to 
wear your old frock next Thursday ; think it over, and 
do what you feel \b best." 
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Letty wore her old frock, and though it did look 
very shabby, she forgot aU about it in the day's enjoy- 
ment ; but on Sunday greater happiness was in store 
for her. 

"I'm going to hear the address at your Sunday- 
school ttiis afternoon," said Mrs. Young. " Miss Wd- 
ward asked me to come, and what I say is this, that 
must be good teaching which makes any one give up 
their own pleasure ; so as you gave up your new fro<i 
for us, 111 come along with you to-day." 

Mrs. Young was interested by what she heard, and 
went again and again. Whether her heart was yet 
touched by the Saviour's love, none could tell, for she 
said little ; but her temper was better and her home 
tidier as the weeks past by, and aU her family felt 
happier for the change. 

^dings of Letty's father came at lengtii. He had 
been laid up with fever in a strange country, and his 
ship had sailed without him ; but he had recovered, and 
was on his way home. Letty much enjoyed his short 
stay with them, and told him of her hopes and 
struggles, and love to Christ, little thinking that the 
rough sailor would tearfully remember his little 
daughter's words when keeping his lonely night-watch 
far away from land ; and when he again left her in her 
cousin's care, Letty returned to her old duties with a 
cheerful spirit, striving in her daily life so to act as to 
know the Master whom she served. 

Cycla. 




'y..y-^[JWriV£'/' 



'* It WM her tiRclitr at th» Sundaj-school, who often called In to conTcrM 
with her Kholars.** 



ONE POUND AND TEN THOUSAND. 



Thebe was a certain induBtrious little girl, in a small 
country town, who had learned to plait straw for 
bonnets; although she was but young, she did her 
work very neatly, and her parents, though poor them- 
selves, allowed her to keep all her earnings to purchase 
her own clothes with. Eachel enjoyed tlus inde- 
pendency — it made her work with alacrity and interest, 
so that she might be seen early and late at her window; 
her little fingers moving like clock-work. And it was 
thought a good sign, by many people, that she was not 
observed to lift her head from her work whenever any- 
body passed by, which is too often the case with girls 
who sit at needle-work at their windows ; so that, on 
market days especially, they must lose as many as one 
stitch in three. But Eachel used to think to herself, 
what did it signify to her who was taking a walk, or 
how people were dressed, or who was going to buy a 
bun at the baker's shop opposite — ^whereas, it did sigmfy 
a great deal whether her task was finished at the end 
of the day, and whether she had got her usual week's 
earnings on Saturday night. 

There was a young neighbour of Rachel's next door 
who lost as many pence every week through that bun 
and biscuit shop, as if she had been in the habit of 
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treating herself with biscuits and buns ; which^ though 
she would have liked them very muchy she could not afford 
to purchase. It was the case here, as in most other towns, 
that there were a great many idle people who had 
nothing to do in tire morning but walk about; and 
who, when they were tired, would turn into the pastry- 
cook's, or this biscuit-shop, to refresh themselves with 
something good. Now ^ns young girl had so much 
idle curiosily, that she could not r^ain, or rather she 
did not refrain^ from looking off from her work all the 
time that ady ladies or nurse-maids were there, to 
observe how they were dressed, how long they stayed, 
and then to see whether they went up town or down 
town^ or turned into the church-yard. The foolish girl 
did not consider that as a penny saved is a penny 
gained, so, a penny not earned is a penny lost. 

But to return to Eachel ; it was not long before she 
reaped the reward of her diligence. After having been 
employed about a twelvemontii at her trade, it appeared, 
besides having furnished herself with decent clothing 
during that time, thus relieving her parents of the 
burden of providing her dreas, she had realixed no lees 
a sum than nineteen shiUings and sixpence sterling. 
Industrious people are generally frugal also. This was 
the case with Eachel. Indeed, she would never have 
been able to save up all thiB money, if she had spent 
half as much as most young girls do, in ribbons^and 
crotchet-work, and beads, and other triles, which, after 
all, only gave them a tawdry and vulgar appearance ; 
and she now felt very glad tifiat she was not prevailed 
upon to purphaae that pair of gold ear-rings, which the 
shop-keeper tempted her with so much in the spring. 
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^^ I should like, for once," said Eachel to herself, " to 
hftve a real soyereign of my own. I haye only to earn 
one sixpence more, and then I will get it changed for 
a real gold soyereign." So she resolyed to set to work 
yery diligently ; but as she was somewhat too eagerly 
shuffling the shillings and half-crowns out of her lap 
into her money-box, her silyer thimble roUed off on 
to the floor, and disappeared. Bachel searched for it in 
eyery comer to no purpose ; tiU she was at last obliged 
to conclude that it had found its way into a well-known 
mousehole under the window seat, which, by-the-bye, 
ought to haye been stopped up long ago. Here Eachel 
first poked in her scissors, then a fork, and then a 
skewer; but she found it a fathomless abyss, from which 
nothing came forth but tufUi of cobweb. She now 
attempted to work without a thimble, but soon found 
she should lose time by that ; then she borrowed her 
mother's, winding a piece of paper round her finger to 
make it fit ; but in spite of tiiis, it slipped off con- 
tinually ; besides, her mother wanted it. So she was 
obliged to go out, much against her will, and buy a new 
one, which cost her eighteen-pence ; and thus she had 
to wait some time longer before she could make up the 
desired sum. 

It was not till Christmas-day (and Bachel thought it 
was yery particular that it should happen just on that 
day) that she realized her wishes, and placed a soyereign 
at the bottom of her money-box. This treasure she 
suryeyed with considerable satisfaction, and soon began 
to calculate how many useM things she might purchase 
with all that money. At first, indeed, she thought of 
^yeral things that were not useful ; but after a little 
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reflection, she resolyed not to think of them any more ; 
but determined that her principal purchase should be a 
a warm cloak, to go to a Sunday-school in this next 
winter; which she was in the habit of regularly attend- 
ing despite aU weathers. This decision, which she 
knew to be wise and prudent, because she could have 
pleased her fancy muc^ more by other things, made her 
feel that pleasantest of all sensations, sdf-approyal ; 
and as she took up her work again she began to sing. 
The lines she happened to think of were very suitable — 

^ Whene'er I take my walks abroad," &c. 
But when she came to that part — 

« Not more than others I deserve, 
Yet God has giyen me more" — 

she chanced to cast her eyes on her sovereign, ** It is 
but one pound after all," thought she, and she stopped 
singing. " Ah, if I am so happy because I have one, 
what ^ould I be if I had hundreds or thousands, like 
some people ! Let me see ; if I had ten thousand 
pounds, for instance, I should be just ten thousand 
times happier than I am now." And now it appeared 
to Eachel, that to be ten thousand times less happier 
than it was possible to be, was scarcely to be happy at 
all ; this thought made her feel a little discontented. 

Some days afterwards she was sitting at her work as 
usual. The little parlour which her mother allowed her 
to occupy, was neat and pleasant. A bright yeUow 
canary bird, which sang sweetly, together with a fine 
box of mignonette, and some pots of beautiM balsams, 
ornamented the window where she worked; and she 
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thought it very pleasant to sit there on a fine day like 
thiSy with these pretty flowers before her, and her 
canary singing its lively tunes. Just as she was 
thinking so, some ladies came in to look at the different 
kinds of straw that she usai to plait. Eachel displayed 
specimens of all the various sorts ; but tiie young lady 
who wished to choose some was very difficult to please. 
She seemed dissatisfied with them all ; and complained 
of " the impossibility of getting any thing in the world 
in the country." Bachel could not help thinking that 
this fine lady looked cross and discontented ; she also 
thought that she must be selfish and inconsiderate ; for 
she hindered her from her work the best part of haK 
an hour, looking first at one pattern, and then at another 
— ^now seeming inclined to order some— then hesitating 
again, and at last going away without either choosing 
any, or making the least apology for giving her so much 
trouble. 

When the ladies were gone, Bachel's mother came- in 
to inquire whether they had bought any straw. Eachel 
told her, and added, " Mother, do you know I was 
thinking that I had rather sit here all my life, plait- 
ing straw, than be that lady that had on the purple 
velvet pelisse ; for I am sure she cannot be happy?'' 
" Child," replied her mother, " you don't know what 
you are talking about I that young lady has got ten 
thousand pounds for her fortune." 

'^Ten thousand pounds!" exclaimed Eachel; she 
said no more, but the words struck her. They brought 
forcibly to her mind what she had lately been thinlnng 
about her (me pound ; and she wondered how it could 
* ' that, instead of being ten thousand times happier, 
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the lady did not appear to be nearly so happy as she 
herself was. In Uie midst of these thou^ts, she was 
interrupted by the entrance of a young lady whom 
Rachel way always glad to see. It was her teacher at 
the Sunday-school, who often called in to conyerse with 
her most intelligent scholars ; and she was so good and 
affable, and seemed to take such a kind interest in her 
affairs, that Rachel was encouraged to communicato to 
her all the little troubles or pleasures that at any time 
occupied her mind. It was not long therefore before 
she made her acquainted with the subject of her pre- 
sent thoughts ; she told her in fact, the history of her 
sovereign ; and requested to know whether it waa really 
true, that this discontented looking lady had ten thou- 
sand times as much as she had. 

" Yes, Rachel," replied the teacher, " she has indeed 
quite as many as that ; but I suspect, that this lady and 
you have fallen into the same mistake about sovereigns, 
by imagining that persons are happy in proportion to 
the number of them they happen to possess. You, 
accordingly, were rather discontented because you had 
only one; and she, it is said, is very discontented 
because she has only ten thousand. 

Rachel: Only ten thousand I why, is not that 
enough ? 

TsIcheb: She expected that the relation who be- 
queathed her this money in his will, would have left 
her liiree times as much ; and supposed, that if he had, 
she should have been t^ee times as happy ; so that 
when he died, and she found it was only ten thousand^ 
she went into hysterics ; and never seems to have re- 
covered the disappointment I 
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E.A.CHBL : Dear me I but surely ten thousand pounds 
must be enough to buy every thing that she can 
want? 

Teacher : Very true, indeed^ Eachel ; and now you 
have answered the question that puzzled you so much. 
The use of money is to supply our real wants, according 
to our station ; and it is only in this way that money 
can affect happiness. Those who have enough for thu 
purpose are rich, however small, comparatively, their 
means may be. You felt pleased and happy as long as 
you viewed your savings in this light. You thought 
of something you really wanted, and found that you 
could now purchase it ; it was not till you began to 
think of some things that you did not want — ^hundreds 
and thousands of pounds, for instance— that you felt 
any discontent. I believe that you have every day* 
as much wholesome food as you wish for ? 

BachBl : yes, ma'am, always. 

Teacher : ^d you appear to have warm, neat, and 
suitable clothes, I think ? 

Eachel : Why, yes, very good, thank you, ma'am. 

Teacher : You have also a comfortable home, a good 
bed, and a pleasant room to sit and work in. 

Eachel : Certainly, ma'am. 

Teacher: You have even some luxuries; your pretty 
balsams here, and your little canary. There are many 
persons who give a great deal of money for baubles, 
which, after all, do not afford them one half the plea- 
sure that these sweet flowers yield to you. Now, tell 
me, if you can, what you really want more than you 
hB,Ye?—--(Baehel pauses.) 

Teacher : Come, now, do tell me. 
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Eaghel : I don't know what to mention^ particularly. 
Sometimes I see things in the shops that I think I 
should like very much. 

Teacher : But if those are things that would not 
be suitable to your station, which I rather think is 
generally the case, they would not mate you any 
happier, but quit« the contrary ; for they would only 
render you ridiculous. Don't you think so ? 

Eachel : Unless I was a lady. 

Tbacheb : Well, but you are not a lady ; but an in- 
dustrious little girl ; who is so happy as to have learned 
an honest trade, and so sucoessfol as to be Aimished 
with constant employment : be assured, then, that 
there are few ladies more happily circumstanced than 
you are ; and if you have sense And wisdom enough 
to believe this, and to be content with such things as 
you have, you are better off with this one sovereign in 
your box, than most people are who can count their 
ten thousand. 

Eachel felt satisfied by this explanation ; and she set 
off soon after, in good spirits, with her teacher ; who 
was so kind as to offer to assist her in choosing the 
cloth for her new cloak. 



THE DISCONTENTED PENDULUM. 



As old dock that had stood for fifty years in a farmer'a 
kitchen without giving its owner any cause of complaint, 
early one summer'B morning, before the family was 
stirring, suddenly stopped. 

Upon this, the dial-plate (if we may credit the fable) 
changed countenance with alarm ; the hands made an 
ineffectual effort to continue their course ; the wheels 
remained motionless with surprise ; the weights hung 
speechless ; each member felt disposed to lay the blame 
on the others. At length the dial instituted a formal 
inquiry as to the cause of the stagnation ; when hands, 
wheels, weights, with one voice, protested their in- 
nocence. But now a faint tick was heard below from 
the pendulum, who thus spoke : — 

" I confess myself to be the sole cause of the present 
stoppage ; and am willing, for the general satisfaction, 
to assign my reasons. The truth is, that I am tired of 
ticking." IJpon hearing this, the old clock became so 
enraged that it was on tib.e point of striking. 

^' Lazy wire I" exclaimed the dial-plate, holding up 
its hands. 

"Very good!'' replied the pendulum, "it is vastly 
easy for you. Mistress Dial, who have always, as every 
body knows, set yourself up above me — ^it is vastly 
easy for your, I say, to accuse other people of laziness ! 
You, who have Jiad nothing to do all the days of yonr 
life but to stare people in &e face, and to amuse your- 
jBelf with watching all that goes on in the kitchen ! 
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Think, I beseech yon, how you would like to be shut 
up for life in this dark closet, and wag backwards asid 
forwards, year after year, sa I do.*' 

" As to that,'' said the dial, " is there not a window 
in your house on purpose for you to look through?" 

" For all that,** resumed the pendulum, " it is very 
dark here ; and, although there is a window, I dare not 
stop, even for an instant, to look out. Besides, I am 
re«Jly weary of my way of life ; and if you please. 111 
tell you how I took this disgust at my employment. 
This morning I happened to be calculating how many 
times I shoidd have to tick in the course only of the 
next twenty-four hours ; perhaps some of you above 
there, can give me the exact sum.'* 

The minute hand, being quick at figures, instantly 
repHed, "Eighty-six thousand, four hundred times.'' 

" Exactly so," replied the pendulum ; " weU, I 
appeal to you all, if the thought of this was not enough 
to fatigue one? and when I began to multiply the 
strokes of one day by those of months and years, really 
it is no wonder if I felt discouraged at the prospect ; 
BO after a great deal of reasoning and hesitation, thinks 
I to myself— 111 stop." 

The dial could scarcely keep its countenance during 
this harangue; but, resuming its gravity, thus replied: 

** Dear Mr. Pendulum, I am really astonished that 
auch a useftd, industrious person as yourself should 
have been overcome by this sudden suggestion. It is 
true you have done a great deal of work in your time. 
So we have all, and are likely to do ; and although this 
may fatigue us to think of, ihe question is, whether it 
will fatigue us to do ? would you now do me the favour 
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to give about half a dozen strokes to illustrate my argu- 
ment?" 

The pendulum complied^ and ticked six times at its 
usual pace : " Now," resumed the dial, " may I be 
allowed to inquire, if that exertion was at all fatiguing 
or disagreeable to you ? " 

" Not in the least," replied the pendulum ; " it is not 
of six strokes that I complain, nor of sixty, but of 
millions, 

" Very good," replied the dial, " but recollect that 
although you may think of a million strokes in an in- 
stant, you are required to execute but one ; and that 
however often you may hereafter have to swing, a 
moment will always be given you to swing in." 

" That consideration staggers me, I confess," said the 
pendulum. 

" Then I hope," resumed the dial-plate, " we shall all 
immediately return to our duty ; for the maids will lie 
in bed till noon if we stand idling thus." 

Upon this, the weights, who had never been accused 
of light conduct, used all their influence in urging him 
to proceed; when, as with one consent, the wheels 
began to turn, the hands began to move, ihe pendulum 
began to wag, and, to its credit, ticked as loud as ever ; 
while a beam of the rising sun that streamed through 
a hole in the kitchen shutter, shining full upon the dial- 
plate, it brightened up as if nothing had been the matter. 

"When the farmer came down to breakfast that morn- 
ing, upon looking at the clock he declared that his 
watch had gained half an hour in the night. 



LOST AND FOUND; 

BEING 

THE STORY OF THE LOSS AND RECOVERY OF 
THREE CHILDREN IN THE WILDS OF AUSTRALIA. 

A STORY FROM REAL LIFE. 



[The followiiig narratiTe is so fall of pathos and of moral beantj, 
that our readers will assuredly regard this story as one of 
the most interesting in our series. The likenesses of the 
three children are taken from photographs. The children 
were taken in the very garments they, had on during their 
wanderings ; and the engraving represents a most touching 
incident that took place while Biey were trying, to find their 
way home.] 

In the colony of Victoria (in Australia), and about ninety 
mUes from the town, of G^dong, thedw. is a Vast plain, 
covered with low brushwood-; here and there are a few 
small trees, and occasionally the ground.riseB in slight 
elevations. 

In this district was situated the "station" (or farm- 
stead) of Mr. Dugald Smith, and among hii9 labourers 
was a carpenter named Duff, whose family consisted of 
five persons — ^namely, himself, his wife, and three 
children. Mrs. Duff was a widow when she married 
this carpenter, and had then two children, their names 
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being Jane, and-Isaac Cooper. After her second mar- 
riage she had another child, who was named Frank ; 
but, although he was only Jane's half-brother, she 
bved him very dearly, as you will see, and the whole 
family seem to have lived very happily together. 

One day, when Jane was eleven, Isaac nine, and 
Frank only three-and-a-half years old, Mrs. Duff asked 
her two little boys to gather some broom for her. They 
had often done this b^ore, and were well pleased to go 
now ; only they begged that this time their sister Jane 
might go with them, because they wanted (instead of 
picMng the broom near home) to go to a rise or hiU 
about a mile ofL Isaac had been struck with the beauty 
of some broom, and some wild flowers, which he had 
seen on this spot, only a few days before and he wished 
much to show them to his tdat&c, partly ^at she might 
share his pleasure, and partly to procure for their 
mother bettor broom thim they were accustomed to 
take. To this proposal Mrs. Duff consented, so, soon 
aftor breakfast, the three children storted off. This 
was on Friday morning, Septombet 12th, 1864. . 

They went to the << hill," out down some broom for 
their mother, and then, weary of wotk, they looked for 
flowers, and so began to wander. They went on and 
on, amongst the bushes, until they began to fear they 
had lost &eir way. This thought firightoned them, and 
they hurried onward, hoping each moment to catoli 
a sight of home, but every stop was taking them 
farther and farther away. 

At noon. Duff came home to his dinner, ttnd found 
his wife in great distress about the childrmi. After 
hastily taking his meal, he mountod his horse, and rods 
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here and there for some hours in search of them ; then 
thinking that they must have reached home during his 
absence, he returiied, but learnt, to his dismay, that 
they had not yet come back. The alarm of the un- 
happy parents became very great ; Duff at once went 
to some of his neighbours, who willingly came to his 
assistance, and all through the long hours of Friday 
night you might have h^rd the dear children's names 
being called far and wide over the plain. Though the 
search was kept up till long after sunset — ^indeed, till 
near midnight, when the moon went down — ^it was 
quite useless. No traces of the children's steps could 
be found. No answer was made to the eager cries that 
resounded across the heatL 

Saturday morning dawned, and the children were 
not found. Tidings of the loss were sent to all the 
^'stations" near, and from them all men flocked in 
numbers to assist in the search, leaving their work and 
homes to give time and labour for the help of their 
neighbour in his distress. Koble-hearted men they 
must have been. 

Biit every effort was in vain. On Saturday night 
the rain fell heavily— K)h, how the poor children must 
have shivered and cried with cold, and fear, and 
hunger. On Sunday morning, more than thirty horsemen 
scoured the plain in all directions; night came on, and, 
as yet^ not one trace of the lost ones had been seen^ 
Sunday night brought a bitter frost. What must the 
children have suffered then ? May Ood have mercy on 
these lost lambs of His fold I 

Monday was the fourth day since Jane and her 
brothers had left home. As they were without food^ 
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it waa feared they must eyen then, be dying from 
hnnger; this thought made the men more eager to 
find them. Often the shrill " cooey" (the call which 
the blades and colonists use) burst from the lips of the 
father and the friends who were with him, and often 
did they stop to listen for some faint sound in reply, 
but no answer came. 

About noon, two of the men who were greatly in 
advance of the others, came upon the prints of the 
little feet. Can you not imagine bow thankful they were, 
and how eagerly they followed the trace— yet very 
slowly, too— lest it should be lost ? But night came, 
and they had not reached the children. "Wliat were 
these two men to do ? Some people, perhaps, would 
have gone home, and run the risk of finding the trace 
again next morning, rather than expose themselves 
through the whole night to the cold air, but these men 
were tender, as well as brave. Perhaps they had dear 
little ones at home, more precious to Uieir hearts than 
all the gold in the world, or perhaps (and I like to 
tiiink thiis of them), they knew how pleased the Saviour 
is at acts of self-denial and self-sacrifice, and they 
wished to serve and honour Him. So they actually re- 
mained upon the track all through the night, and began 
to follow it with the first rays of the morning. One of 
them presently started off to tell Duff and his party 
of this important discovery, while the other contmued 
carefully in his search. 

Mr. Dagald Smith (ilie master), who had returned 
borne from a journey only the evening before, now took 
command of the company of trackers ; and, under his 
iirec^n, tha searoh was continued in a much more 
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orderly and careM maimer. The track had been dis- 
covered about ten miles from the children's home; with 
difficulty they followed it through the low brushwood, 
and across the plain ; so that when darkness fell and 
prevented their proceeding farther, they had only gone 
a short distance. It was a great grief to these earnest 
men to be obliged to leave off even for a time, but they 
hoped to continue their labour at dawn of day. Great, 
however, was their sorrow as the dark clouds drew 
thickly around, and the wind rose high, and the rain 
fell in torrents. They thought of the children, if still 
living, exposed to such a tempest; and they feared that 
the heavy rains would destroy the tracks, by means of 
which they hoped to find the little wanderers. 

Think of them, poor little dears, hungry and wet, 
tired and foot-sore, sitting beneath some bush, shiver- 
ing as the drenching rain and bitter wind swept over 
them, longing for the warm beds and cheerful home, 
and kind father and mother, whom they perhaps never 
expected to see again. If you had been near those 
chfldren, shall I tell you what you would have seen 
imd heard? You would have seen Jane and Isaac 
taking little Frank between them, so as best to shelter 
him from the storm ; and you would have heard Jane 
repeating her evening prayer for protection and help, 
while Erank nestled closer to her, faintly comforted, he 
icarce knew why, and feeling that "Gentle Jesus'* 
could take care of them, even here. 

During Tuesday night, as I have said, the rain feU in 
torrents, and a cold wind blew violently. When Duff 
and his companions rose next morning, hoping to con- 
tinue on the track, they found that evexy vestage of 
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it had been destroyed by the storm. They looked at 
one another in despair ; they thought of the hungry, 
weary, little ones, drenched with rain, and exposed 
to, the bitter wind of the night before, and all hope of 
finding them alive began gradually to depart. Still, 
they would not yet give up. Wednesday and Thurs- 
day were spent in trying to recover the lost track, but 
in vain. 

On Thursday, which was the seventh day since the 
children had been lost, all of that brave band, except 
one, felt certain that long ere this the poor lambs must 
have perished through want and suffering ; aU gave up 
hope save one. Duff alone did not despair. He re- 
membered how clever are the native blacks (or abori- 
gines) in discovering traces that English people could 
not see, because, through their whole lives, they are 
trained to follow the tracks of friends or foes for long 
distances; and he determined to get help from them. 
He therefore besought his party to continue the search, 
hopeless though it seemed, while he went for some 
blacks who were staying at a station thirty miles 
away. Thirty miles ! But Duff thought not of dis- 
tance, his horse was good and strong. Next morning 
he found the natives, and engaged three of them to 
return with him the same day — that was Friday. 

You will like to know the names of these three 
black men; they were called Dickey, Jerry, and Pred. 

On the Friday, while Duff was away seeking these 
men, Mr. Alexander Wilson, a neighbouring settler, 
joined the party. He is a gentleman who has long 
lived in the colony, and before the day had far gone he 
was so happy as to recover the track. He followed it 
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on, yery slowly, but surely ; often for nearly an hour 
at a time he was on his hands and knees, still keeping 
it in view, and marking it as he went along, so that 
what was now gained might not afterwards be lost. 
Thus was Friday spent. 

On Saturday morning the natives were put upon the 
track where Mr. Wilson had left off the evening "before. 
Their superiority was soon seen; they not only dis- 
covered the footprints of one child, as the white men 
•had done — ^they instantly recognized those of three. And 
now as they rapidly and easily led the way, somehow it 
began to seem possible that the little ones might be 
found at last. Ever and anon touching incidents in the 
journey of the poor wanderers were read off the tracks 
by these keen-sighted men. A bent twig, a flattened 
tuft of grajss, seemed to tell them what had happened 
to the children on the way. 

" Here, little one tired ; sit down. Big one kneel 
down, carry him along," said the blacks in one place. 
The " little one" was poor Frank, and the " big one" 
was Jane; this is the incident represented in the 
engraving. Poor Frank I his little feet were wearied 
out, and he had sat down, unable to go ftirther ; and 
his brave sister had knelt down and tc^en him on her 
back, and carried him along. 

Presently, the blacks spoke again : " Here travel all 
night ; dark ; not see that bush ; her fall on him." 
Terror and hunger were now urging the children on — 
in spite of the dark they dared not sit down — ^perhaps 
they began to feel that if they did not soon find food 
and shelter they would die, so they hurried along; and 
Jane, staggering under her burden, stumbled over the 
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bush in the dark, and she and Frank fell to the ground. 
Bitterly must the poor little ones have wept at the sad 
condition they were in, and how must the father's 
heart have been grieved as the natives thus told him of 
his children's sufferings. 

Further on, more observations were made by these 
blacks. Listen to what they say : " Here little one 
tired again ; big one kneel down ; no able to rise ; fall 
flat on his face." Frank was again worn out, and 
again Jane stooped to lift him on her back ; but want 
and suffering had made her weak, she could not rise 
with Frank, but fell forward on her face ; grieving less 
on her own account than because she was unable to 
support her little brother. 

^e searchers now observed a Httle hill, and it was 
thought the children might have made for it, thinking 
it was the hill near iieir home; and so it proved. 
They had been there ; and, even in their great misery, 
had remembered their mother's wish; they had 
gathered some broom, and tied it into a bundle, which 
Isaac carried, while Jane coaxed little Frank onward. 
In front of the hill was some low timber, and they had 
wandered through the wood, believing that home was 
near ; when they had passed through it, they saw no 
home. Who can describe their disappointment ? Isaac 
burst into tears, untied his bundle, flung away the 
broom, and carried the rope in his hand. A vast dreary 
heath stretched out before them as far as their eyes 
could see. 

Time grew very precious to the father and his 
friends, for the afternoon was drawing on. A second 
track over the first was observed by one of the party, 
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this the blacks pronounced to be the latest, and that 
discovery saved the tracing of three days' wanderings, 
and led to the saving of the children. Now and thea 
one of the party rode on and picked up the track so far 
onward ; thus, much time was saved, but yet the even- 
ing approached, and the children were still lost. And 
now they came to a little rough summer house ; here 
the blacks declared the children had ^lept only the 
night before ! If so, they could not be far off, and the 
search became intensely exciting. Duff felt that God 
was about to give him his little ones again, but as the 
dark shades began to gather, he became impatient ; the 
children, thought he, were alive that morning, they 
might die if not found before night. 

Duff prayed for help, put the reins upon his horse's 
neck, so that it might go whither God should direct, 
and he urged the animal on to a canter. The horse 
actually came upon the trace some distance ahead, and 
another of the party galloped on, and found it still 
farther in advance. At length Duff saw a little hill, 
he rode towards it and looked round ; his eye caught 
something very like the summer house they had seen 
before. He hurried forward, and there were his three 
lost* children, fast asleep under a covering of green 
twigs which they had made for themselves. 

The father dared not wake them, but called his com- 
panions, and the noise they made disturbed the poor 
little sleepers. Isaac tried to sit up, but fell back.. 
His fjEice was worn, and so emaciated and thin that his 
lips would not cover his teeth ; his eyes glared wildly, 
and he could only just feebly groan, *^ Father." Eraxik 

^ awoke, as from a dream, he seemed the stzongest 
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of the three, for Jane had exhausted herself to spare 
him: looking up into his father's face, he said, almost 
reproachftdly, " Father, why didn't you come for us 
sooner ; we were cooeying (calling) for you ?*' 

Poor Jane was almost gone. The noble, self-denying 
girl, had well nigh finished her earthly task. When 
tenderly lifted, she doubled herself up, and could only 
murmur, " cold, cold." An hour later, and she would 
have perished. She had taken off her own frock and 
covered Frank with it, because, as she afterwards said, 
" he cried with the cold." 

The children were now taken to the nearest house, 
about eight miles off. On the way they were fed with 
water and crumbs of bread and butter. That night 
they were put into snug, warm beds, after having 
enjoyed some suitable food. They slept soundly. As 
soon, however, as Jane was warm in bed she was heard 
to repeat her evening prayer, " Gentle Jesus, meek and 
mild," &c., going through the whole four verses. 

Night after night, during their wanderings, she had 
repeated her evening prayer for guidance and protection; 
and who can doubt that God heard her, and preserved 
them alive through nine days and eight nights without 
food, and five days without water, except such as the 
rain supplied? Even the rain, which was thought 
^uH c^u. «.eir deatha, had reaUy prea^^ th.« iu 

Next day they seemed sufficiently recovered to go 
home, and their father brought them to his wife on the 
Sunday afternoon. Only God and His good angels can 
describe the joy and peace of that Sabbath greeting. 

It is not possible to read this story without feeling 
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wonder at the keenness of the blacks, who received some 
five pounds each for their timely aid. It is calculated 
that ,the children must have walked much more than 
sixt J miles ; it is known that they walked twenty 
miles on the first day, and over four miles on the last. 

The story of the loss and discovery of these dear 
children aroused much sympathy in Geelong. A sub- 
scription was opened for their benefil, especially for the 
noble-hearted Jane. More than three hundred pounds 
was soon raised, one half of which was put by for 
Jane, and the other half for the two boys. 

May God's blessing rest upon this heroic little girl, 
and upon the hearts and homes of those brave men who 
freely sacrificed their personal comfort and gain, and 
spent nine days in seeking and saving that which was 
lost. Such labourers, and such masters, must rear a 
great and noble nation. 



THE GOLDEN RULE; 

OB, 

DO UNTO OTHERS AS YOU WOULD HAVE THEM 
DO TO YOU, 



A VILLAGE STORY. 



Neab the hamlet of Tedford, on the southern coast of 
England, lived, some years ago, a worthy gardener and 
his wife, with their children, a boy and girl. They 
were called by their neighbours " the happy family." 
One shadow only fell upon that pleasant spot ; it was 
cast by the besetting sin of John Madge, the gardener's 
son, who cared for nothing so much as his own way. 
If John Madge had always lived at home, he might 
have been more like his father, who was one of the 
kindest and most generous men in the world; but for 
many years the boy had been allowed to pay a yearly 
visit to his grandparents, who, without intending to 
do so, had completely spoiled him. It was only within 
the last few months, however, that Mr. Madge had 
began to think of his son as a selfish boy, and even 
now he found it hard to believe that any one so near 
and dear to him, could be a stranger to the happi- 
-*s of doing good. He himself loved his Saviour 
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far too well to disregard His great command, ''And 
whatsoever ye would &at men ^ould do to you, do ye 
even so to tbem.'^ 

'' It is so refreshing doing anyhody a good torn/' 
he would say to his wife^ when, as sometimes happened, 
she was sorry to find that he had undertaken a laborious 
task for the benefit of a poor neighbour in distress, 
** There is no medicine like it for the disease of selfish- 
ness." 

'< Yo¥, don't suffer firom that 1" Mrs. Madge would 
reply. 

" You think not? Why if I were so foolish as to 
leaye off the medicine, I should get so bad that you 
wouldn't know me I Shpll I try ?" 

Mrs. Madge shook her head. What would she and 
her children have done, if ** father" had given up doing 
** good turns" for them ; in other words, had become 
flelfish and unkind? " Why, I couldn't live under it 1" 
thought the mother. And she was right. Tender- 
hearted and delicate as she was, such a grief would 
have killed her. 

Nearly seven miles from Tedford was the small but 
thriving town to which, thrice every week, Mrs. Madge 
and her son John were drawn by their white horse 
Blossom, in a cart loaded with the produce of their 
gardens. It was a place long famous for its markets, 
and the stall kept by Mrs. Madge was acknowledged 
to be the best in the tewn« While his wife was thus 
absent, Mr. Madge worked in his garden alone, but on 
other days his son helped him, going after work-hours 
to an evening school in which he made good progress- 
^th his books, as he did in all things except the con>- 
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quest of that easily besetting sin, over whicli his fitthsr 
had, by God's help, gained so many victories. John, 
indeed, was as selfish as Mr. Madge was generous, 
which is saying much ; and, thongh often reproved, he 
had, BO far, shown no sign even of a desiro to be other- 
wise at heart. It is tme, he much wished to be 
regarded as a kind and seK-denying fellow, but he 
eared only for appearances, and he was never really 
willing to deny himself for ike good of another. 

Ton will see from all this how, at the time of which 
I write, John Madge very much needed the ** medicine'' 
which his fjftther was wont to describe as one of the 
best of remedies for selfishness. " Doing anybody a 
good turn," will indeed, if often practised, change a 
selfish man into a kind one. In the course of this 
simple story, you wiU learn how the gardener's son 
was induced to try this medicine, also what an ef^Bct it 
produced, by God's blessing, upon his heart. Very 
possibly, as you read, you will wish to sharo the bkss^ 
ing; if so, do not lose a singleday, but^-Hseeking help 
from heaven — try the vudieine now, 

I have already told you that the market-cart, in 
which John and his mother journeyed to and from the 
town, was drawn by the white horse Blossom. There 
were times when the loan of this favourite animal was 
requested as a favour by some poorer neighbour, and 
kind Mr. Madge seldom rofdsed anyone who used 
Blossom welL But the person who had the chai^ 
of the harness, and whose duty it was to bring the 
white horse from the stable to the anxious and grateful 
borrower, often showed by sour looks and lingering 
ps, that he disliked te oUige and befriend the honest 
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poor. Let rich Farmer Toms, — who was always careful 
to reward the gardener's son for his attentions by a 
suitable gift, — send at any honr, or in any weather to 
ask a loan, and John Madge would run hither and 
thither, as if the Queen herself had requested it ; but 
the poor man's case was different I 

It was within an hour of noon on a bright morning 
somewhat early in the year, when Mrs. Madge, who 
was preparing for the next day's market, sent her son 
to the village for a basket which had been lent to a 
hard-working labourer, whose six motherless children 
were often indebted to her husband's kindness for a 
supply of potatoes and other vegetables, without which 
tiiey would have been half-starved. As he went, John 
divided his time between grumbling at William Burt, 
the labourer, for his neglect, and his own lessons for 
the evening schod.. 

"I do wonder at father!" he was saying within 
himself, <^He keeps giving, giving, lending, lending, 
till there seems to be no end. Tet in some things he 
is almost stingy. There's my Testament, getting quite 
shabby," here he took one of the Bible Society's tiny 
volumes from his pocket, ''and he says I am not to 
have a new one, unless T buy it with my oWb. money. 
Tet he thinks nothing of giving fourpence to the Burtsl" 

Ah, friend John, it is you who are stingy 1 

At the top of the village^ a little beyond the cottage 
to which the gardener's son was hastening, lived another 
family whom Mr. Madge had befriended in sorrow. 
These, the Hunters, were people who had seen better 
days ; reduced by sickness and other causes to a state 
of poverty, but respectable and even cheerful stilL 
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There were five of them, and of the five only two were 
in health, yet they never complained. Jonathan Hunter, 
the eldest son, was an invalid, and his brother Peter, a 
fine lad of sixteen, had some months before broken his 
leg. Nursing these two night and day, the poor mother 
had brought on herself a lingering illness, and there 
now remained only a daughter, twelve years old, to 
keep the house, while the. fatiier worked for their 
support. As John Madge stood at William Burt's door^ 
the boy Peter on his crutches came towards him. 

" You can save me a walk, John," said he, " if you'll 
be so kind as to answer a question about your horse." 

<' I can guess what you mean," said the gardener's 
son; ^*jou want to borrow Blossom again. Isn't 
that it?" 

Peter coloured as he said, *<Yes, I was coming to 
ask if he was to be at work this afternoon ;" and ex- 
plained how his mother was going away for change of 
air, and how a neighbour could supply a light spring 
cart, if Mr. Madge would lend his horse. 

" Well, I tell you we can't. We shall want him our- 
selves, for certain." 

" Then of course we'll not have him. WeU, the 
kindness is all the same. I know Mr. Madge would 
have done it if he could, for he's one of them that 
follow the Bible rule, and lend, ' hoping for nothing 
again.' " And with these words Peter went his way. 

John looked after him for a moment, smiling as he 
did so. ** We could do without the horse well enough, 
but they come that trick of borrowing too often I" he 
was saying within himself. '^ Why they had horse and 

•^ both when Peter went to see that great doctor 
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three or four weeks back. Father never says anything 
but yes, if he can possibly avoid it. As Peter said just 
now, he would always lend ' hoping for nothing again.' 
Now I call that soft!" 

As soon as the last four words had crossed his mind, 
John Madge stood still, half-Mghtened at his own bold 
thoughts. Had he not said that to do what the S'aviour 
bad commanded was to act like a fool ? This was the 
meaning of the words " I call that softy* and the words 
had expressed exactly what he felt until the moment in 
which he stood still to ask himself, ** What have I said?** 
Even then he scarcely saw his own folly in its true 
light, but was eager to excuse himself and to defend 
his false opinions. 

" We can't always be lending ; the text doesn't mean 
that, I'm sure ; and it isn't wrong to expect something 
again, if you ought to have it." He was walking on 
now, thinking as he went. " In our Saviour's time it 
might have been different." But for all that his con- 
science told him that he was wrong, and that the rule 
had been made for all times ; aye, and for all eternity 
too ! After a while, he took out his littie Testament, 
and found the passage which Peter had just quoted. 
There it was, plainly enough, Luke vi. 35 ; ^' and lend, 
hoping for nothing again I" The great question was, 
who knew best, he, John Madge, or the Great Teacher! 
Think of a sinful child doubting, even for an hour, the 
perfect wisdom of the Saviour ! Is it not sad and 
strange that such a thing can be? 

The next day was Saturday, and of course John 
Madge went to market. Now and then, in the midst of 
its bustle, came the thought of poor Mrs. Hunter. In 
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the evening he had almost made up his mind to tell his 
father^ when Parmer Toms came in and prevented his 
doing so. Then happy Sunday found them all so peace- 
fill, that he decided not to say anything nntal the 
morrow. 

** I will ask my teacher to explain that text/' thought 
he ; "He will tell me what it really means." 

So as early as he could, John went off to the school, 
and found his teacher, as he expected, in his place. 
The boy plunged at once into the subject, by direct- 
ing Mr. I^wson*s attention to these words, <' Give to 
him that asketh thee, and from him that would borrow 
of thee, turn not thou away." 

" We carCt give and lend to everyone who asks," said 
John. '* Would you please tell me, Mr. Lawson, what it 
means?" 

"With great pleasure," replied Mr. Lawson, "I 
think this and the, Saviour's Golden Eule should be 
taken together. Do you know what I mean ?" 

" Yes," said John, " Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you, do ye even so to them." 

"Exactly, and this second text, I think, explains 
the other. We must lend to our neighbours, whenever 
we could rightly expect them to do the same for us, if 
we changed places. And the same rule applies ta 
giving. Christ commands us to deny ourselves for 
the sake of others, to be generous, liberal, tender- 
hearted. Do you wish to be so, my dear boy, or are 
you content to live only for yourself, apart from God, 
and altogether unlike the loving Saviour who is still 
waiting to receive and bless you, if you will but come 
unto Him. 
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John was silent. He was thinking deeply, but he 
had not the courage to say anything just then. Mr. 
Lawson, however, appeared to understand his feelings, 
for he said, *' I shall pray for you, John," in a tone of 
even more than usual kindness, and when all the other 
lads came cheerily in, he drew off their attention from 
the anxious face which might easily have aroused their 
curiosity ; and talked much to them, all about that 
heavenly Friend who for our sakes left His throne of 
glory, and endured the shameful cross, and bore the 
curse which we must else have borne. 

*' Oh,'' thought John, *^ ^utt was giving, and lending, 
and doii^ as you would be done by, indeed! Mr. 
Lawson may wdl say that our Saviour has not told us 
to do what he would not do Himself, but has left us an 
example that we should follow in His steps." And he 
went home, saying to himself, << How I wish I was 
like Him 1" 

On that Sunday night, thdugh for many months no 
one knew much about it but God and the angels, John 
Madge gave himself up to the Saviour, seeking through 
Christ for the pardon of his sins, and to be trained for 
heaven. He had never before seen himself to be so 
great a sinner, such a selfish, godless, worldly>minded 
boy : nor had he ever understood his need of Jesus as 
he understood it now. In the lonely hours in which 
he lay awake, listemng at one time to the tickiags of 
the dock in the room below, at another to the beating 
of his own heart, and at another to the voice of con- 
science in his soul, he saw clearly that unless he would 
let Christ save him, he must perish in his selfish pride. 
It was a hard struggle, for he did not like to own that 
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he, and not the Bible, had been foolish, and his pride 
was very dear to him; but at last, when he cried to God 
for the help of the Holy Spirit, he was brought to a 
state of humbleness and gentleness, and he came to 
Jesus, to be saved and cleansed in His own way. Was 
not this a happy change ? 

The next morning the sun rose more brightly than 
usual, and the sky was more clear — so at least it seemed 
to John Madge and his sister as they walked together 
through the fields, while birds sang around them in 
the branches, and a thousand dew-drops glittered in 
the grass. They were bound for the Tillage, Susan 
going to school, and John to the Hunters on an errand 
for his father. Por at breakfast-time the boy had 
confessed his fault and received forgiveness, and he was 
now charged with a message in which he rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly. 

" You'll come with us this afternoon, Johnny, won't 
you?" asked the little girl, as they parted at the 
school-house gate. It was one of the half holidays, 
and the children were going together to the shore. 

" Yes," said John, " I shall try to go with you, 
that*s if Mrs. Hunter doesn't want me to drive." 

He had found out that Mrs. Hunter was still at 
home, and was going there on purpose to offer her both 
horse and cart for that afternoon, or for any other that 
was not a market day. He was awkward in giving 
this message, for he fancied that Mrs. Hunter received 
him coldly, and accepted the offered kindness only 
because it was her duty, so that he came away with 
disappointment in his heart. He was vexed, and he 
would have been cross if he had not recollected that he 
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must do to others even as he would have others do to 
him. 

" I don't want them to think hardly of me, a;^d I 
wont of th^m,* he thought, as he walked across the 
fields, with the ocean on one hand, and the valley on 
the other ; '' Oh, how lovely the world is, and how kind 
God has heen to me !" So he went on, singing aloud 
for joy, and greatly wondering at the happiness which 
he had found in Christ. 

Several hours passed hy ; Susan came from school ; 
and stiU no messenger from Mrs. Hunter. 

** I will go out and harness the horse," said John ; 
and he did so, his sister following. Then they went 
up the road to the first stile, and were just in time to 
help Peter to get over it. 

<' I've been all this time trying to get some one to 
drive my mother," said the lame boy, *< and I cannot." 

« Oh, I'll drive her," said John, '* if she'll let me." 

*^ Thank you, kindly. We hardly thought that you 
meant it this morning, somehow !" 

"Didn't you?" 

" No, we heard you were going to the sands, and 
you're not like your father, you know, putting yourself 
out, of the way to oblige folks. Perhaps you YnUl though 
as you get older?" 

" Yes," said John, " I hope so, Peter." And with 
these words he led tlie way to the stable, and threw 
open the door, while tired Peter sat down upon a 
*' lifting-stock," to rest awhile. Forth came Blossom 
at the well-lmown call, stepping carefully across the 
threshold, and so conscious of the approval of his young 
master, that Peter laughed. 
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" Ah," said Jolin, " You don't know what a good 
ereatore he is ! The hest horse in the world, isn't he 
Susan?" 

Susan smiled, and said yes; and very soon they were 
all riding up together in the cart to Mrs. Hunter's, 
where they found the poor woman waiting anxiously. 

** I'm to drive you," said John, "if you don't mind it." 

" You are very kind to give up your holiday for me," 
said the invalid, " May God reward you !" 

" May God reward you !" What a sweet sound was 
that in the ears of the young disciple ! They were 
with him that evening as he drove hack alone from the 
distant village to which he had taken Mrs. Hunter ; 
they were With him in the following summer, when he 
stood with her mourning family heside her grave ; and 
I douht not they wiU he with him until he, in his turn, 
shall die — perhaps even after that — to fill his soul with 
gratitude and love. Does not Christ say, " Inasmuch 
as ye did it unto one of the least of these, ye have done 
it unto Me ?" 



MATTY AND TOM. 



ToH and Matty Sutton had lost both their parents 
when they were very yonng; and ever since they 
had lived with their grandmoUiery who kept a small 
shop in the little village of Tiverton. Old Mis. Sutton 
was very poor — ^her toys and " sweet-stuffe" did not 
sell quickly, and but for the assistance of some rich 
people in ihe neighbourhood she would have found it 
impossible to support herself and grandchildren. 

Tom was a great trouble to her. Mr. Swainson, 
one of her kind friends, had placed him in the village 
school, and paid for his teaching and books; but 
Tom was an idle lad, ever ready to play truant, and to 
wander about the lanes and fields, with boys as idle as 
himself ; when he had been two years at school and 
learnt scarcely anything, Mr. Swainson refused to pay 
for him any longer. As Tom would not work, his 
grandmother could scarcely manage to keep him in food 
and clothing — ^those who were glad to help her, were 
not ready to help an idle boy — so Tom wandered about 
in most ragged clothes, often with no shoes to his feet, 
ft nuisance to all who were better behaved than himself. 
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But, while Tom was a trouble to his grandmother, 
Matty was her great comfort. She was a good- 
tempered girl, ready to oblige, attentive in school^ and 
a kind sister to Tom, in spite of his disagreeable ways 
and rough treatment of her. Saturday moroings, when 
fine, were some of Matty's pleasantost hours. With 
a large basket on her arm, containing a few dieap 
toys and yarious kinds of " sweets," she set out fix>m 
the village, and called at the houses near, where she 
generally met with plenty of little customers, and ro- 
tomed home with an empty basket. And every Saturday 
her little fxiends looked out for her, saving up their 
pence till '* Matty's morning" came round. At first 
Tom (who, though a year younger, was tall for his 
age) had gone with her to assist in carrying the basket, 
but he behaved so rudely, and played so many tricks, 
that Matty got on better without hun. 

Mr. and Mrs. Swainson lived about a mile from the 
village of Tiverton ; they had three children — George, 
who was thirteen, and two girls, Harriet and Bose ; 
and one spring, when Matty was just eleven years old, 
a nephew and niece named Amy and Edward Barford 
came to reside with them. Matty was well pleased 
with this; Mrs. Swainson's children rarely failed to 
buy some of her goods, and their couslds seemed 
equally ready to spend their pence in the same way. 

The second Saturday morning, after Amy Barford 
had come to live with her undo, it was very rainy, 
and Matty, looking at the mud, and then ai her thm 
ragged boots, felt inclined to stay at home for once. 
Then she remembered that it had been a bad week at 
home, her grandmother was needing money, so Matty 
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filled her basket^ covered it carefullj, and started on 
her walk to Mr. Swainson's house. 

"Am't you very cold and wet?'' asked Amy, piti- 
fally, " your grandmother is very cruel to send you 
dut, and in those old boots." 

<* She'd give me better if she could, miss, *' said 
Matty eagerly, '< I go to school all the week, and to 
8undayHBdiool, too, so it would be hard if I didn't do 
something for granny on the Saturday — ^we don't have 
no school then you Imow, miss." 

Amy said no more to her, but when Matty was gone» 
she a£^ed her cousins to help her to buy the poor girl 
a new pair of boots. 

*' I'll give you twopence a week towards it," cried 
Oeorge, ** I can't afford more just now." 

Harriet, and Edward Bmord both promised the 
same. 

" And I'll give you one^ of my pennies, too," said 
Bosa, the youngest. 

" Then, if I give twopence every week," said Amy, 
^' that will make ninepence— oh, dear, it will be quite 
six weeks before we can get them." 

'< And, meanwhile," said Mrs. Swainson, who had 
e^tered the room unperceived, ''there is a pair of 
Harriet's which I will have mended, and they will do 
for her nicely till the new ones are bought." 

This plan delighted the children much. 

In a few weeks, Matty was taken by Mrs; Swainson^ 

Harriet, Eosa, and Amy to the shoemaker's. They 

were delighted to find that he had a pair of boots 

that fitted Matty nicely; they were strong and good, 

id Matty, looking down at her well covered toes with 
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no little pride, declared they should be kept for Sundays, 
till " Miss Harriet's" were quite worn out. 

** How glad I am you came to live with us. Amy," 
said Harriet, as they walked home, *^ you seem to find 
out so many ways of making people happy." . 

" Do I ?" asked Amy. " I try to— for its the only 
thing worth living for. Christ died to make us happy, 
80 surely we ou^t to do what little we can to please 
others." 

" I used to think that people who thought much 
about those things were dull and unhappy/' said 
Harriet, " but you always seem cheerful." 

*^ It's the thinking about these things that makes me 
fio. When I remember the Saviour, how kindly He 
«poke, how loving He is, so ready to forgive ine and 
teach me, how can I be unhappy ? Thinking about 
Him can't make anyone dull — don't fancy that, deax 
Harriet — ^it only makes me long to please Him more, 
and to grow more like Him every day." 

Two or three weeks after tius conversation, Mrs- 
Swainson's children and their cousina were returning 
from a walk. They had come across some fields, and 
were about to climb over a stile which separated them 
from the road, when they heard the sound of crying* 
Oeorge and Edward we^ e the first to get over and see 
who was in trouble. 

** Why, it's Matty Sutton," exdaimed George ; " here, 
girls, come and see what is the matter with her." 

It was soon explained. A few yards off was the 
culprit — ^her brother Tom. At the present moment he 
was amusing himself by walking backwards and for- 
wards across the road, scraping his feet along in a rnoBt 
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determined maimer, and raising a clotid of dnst (for 
the weather had been warm and dry) all round him. 

" And he's got my new boots on," sobbed Matty ; 
" them as you gave me." 

It was quite true. Tom had coveted the boots from 
the first day that Matty had had them, and coveted 
them all the more when he found that they were 
scarcely too lai^e for him, and far more comfortable 
than his own ra^ed ones. To-day, while Matty was 
absent, he had pat them on, and strutted about in them 
feeling very fine indeed. Matty had met him, had 
noticed her boots on his feet, and had tried in vain to 
regaiQ possession ; Tom was too strong for her, and one 
heavy blow had made her afraid to try her strength 
with him again ; while he, feeling secure, declared he 
would have a good day's wear out of them before ever 
he would take them off. 

He had not reckoned on Matty obtaining any help ; 
now, when Edward shouted out to him, " come here," 
he thought it wiser to do just the contrary, and took 
his heels as fast as he could. 

George and Edward started in full chase. Tom saw 
at once that he had no chance in a race, but hoped to 
save himself by a tvick. There was a gap in the Hdak, 
well-grown hedge, a little further on; a gap large 
enough for boys like Tom, who were used to wear 
clothes with many rents and patches, but not large 
enough for boys who had any respect for their jackets. 
If he could but get through the gap, Tom thought he 
would be safe, and might laugh at his pursuers ; they 
must torn bac^ and get over &e stile if they meant to 
foUow hivL, wd meoAwhile;! he would be £ajr ahead. 
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Sore of thus ontwitting them, Tom clambered up the 
bank. Whether he made too great haste, or whether 
the new boots made him less firm-footed, I cannot say; 
but Tom missed his footing, and rolled back into the 
road. He was up again in a moment, for George and 
Edward were dose behind him — ^already his head and 
arms were though the gap — another strong effort, 
and he would be in the field, when he felt both 
his ancles firmly grasped, and knew that he was 
captured. In vain he clutched at the strongest 
sticks in the hedge, he was pulled down the bank, rolled 
over on to his back, and firmly held by George. 

" You young rascal," said Edward, " off with those 
boots directly. Here, take them, Matty, and run home 
out of his way.'* 

Matty gladly obeyed, and was soon out of sight. 
Tom shouted after her all the bad names and words he 
could think of, but George soon stopped this, by giving 
him a fax from gentle shaking. 

"Now, hold your tongue, and don't teaze Matty 
again," said he, " or 1*11 make you remember it ;" and 
with a parting shake, he let Tom go. 

Tom was not hurt, but he chose to consider himself 
so. £[e was mortified and enraged. He had been 
conquered, and that before the sister over whom he 
tyrannized. He sat down on the bank which had 
been the scene of his defeat, and before the children 
had gone many yards, he burst out into a kind of howl 
— ^it was the only safe chance of annoying them that 
occurred to him. 

"Oh, George, I am afraid you hurt him," said 
Amy. 
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i' Not a bit of it. I knew what I was doing — let 
him roar." 

"I would rather go back and see," pleaded Amy. 
" Perhaps he is hurt — or sorry." 

** Sorry ! — that noise sounds like it ! " 

" Keaily, I must go back," continued Amy, *' ii isn't 
right to leave him like that-— perhaps he got hurt when 
you pulled him down the bank." 

" Then we will turn back and see. Maybe, if I give 
him another shake it will quiet him ! " 

*' Pray, don't," cried Amy. *^ Let me go to him by 
myself; I only want to ask him if he is hurt or if he is 
sorry — ^that is all." 

When Amy reached Tom, he had given up " roaring." 
He was now sitting with his face in his hands, whim- 
pering and thinking himself very badly used. 

"Are you hurt, Tom?" 

He looked up, shook off Amy's hand from his arm, 
hid his face again, and made no answer. 

" Are not you sorry for saying such wicked words, 
and for being so unkind to your sister ? " 

The voice was very gentle, but Tom resolved it should 
not soften him. 

"What business was it of theirs? — ^meddling with 
me — them wasn't their boots, anyhow. " 

" But you were unkind to Matty ; you were doing 
wrong ; I am sure you must be sorry now." 

" No, I'm not," said Tom, resolutely. " Don't see 
why I should be, either." 

" Oh, Tom, you ought to be sorry to say such dread- 
ful words, and do so many things to displease the 
Saviour when He is so good to you." 
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" Is He?" answered Tom, in a sullen tone — " much 
you know." 

" Yes, that He is," said Amy warmly. " He loves 
you ever so much ; He says it Himself.'* 

"Does He?" and Tom looked curiously up at the 
blue sky overhead. " Then why didn't I get new boots 
like Matty?" and Tom looked down at his bare feet. 

" Poor boy," said Amy, softly, following the glance 
of his eyes, " I can't tell why it is, but I know the 
Lord Jesus Christ does love you, Tom. He is very 
wise, and knows what is best for us, and sometimes 
perhaps it is best for us not to have the things we want. 
When He took papa and mamma away from me last 
summer, I thought it very hard of Him at first, till I 
read how He suffered and died to-show His love for me; 
after He has done so much for us as that, it is a shame 
to grumble at anything He may please to do with us. 
He let Himself be killed for your sake, Tom, as well 
as mine ; having no boots, would not so much matter, 
would it, if you were only good ?" 

" I can't be good," answered Tom, " 'tain't in me, no 
more than 'rithmetic, or any other learning." 

" But Christ can put it in you, if you ask Him. Do 
think how good He .is, and how much He loves you, 
and try to please Him. I'll ask TTini to help you, I 
will, indeed — good bye, Tom, now ; " and Amy turned 
to join the others. 

This was Thursday; on the following Saturday 
Matty did not make her usual appearance at Mr. 
Bwainson's house. The children were full of wonder 
as to the cause, but it was soon explained. On Thurs« 
day evening Tom had gone with some of his companions 
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much older than himself to rob a hen roost in a farmer's 
yard a little distance from Tiverton. They had cUmbed 
a high fence, and were in the ponltry-yard when the 
house-dog gave the alarm, and all of them ran off as 
fast as ti^ey conld. Tom found it a hard matter to 
dimb the fence without assistance ; in vain he be^;ed 
his companions to help him over, they were all too 
selfish, and too eager to escape ; he made a desperate 
effort, and caught hold of tiie top, but the piece of 
wood gave way, and he fell back on to a heap of 
brick rubbiah, where presently the farmer's men found 
him. fie was moaning with pain, and when they lifted 
him up, they discovered that his left arm was broken. 

In this sad plight he was taken home. The limb 
was set, but the pain was very great, and for some 
weeks Tom was ill. 

'< Matty," said he, one day, " Miss Amy told me 
God loved me— does she think so now that my arm is 
broken?" 

'* I don't know," answered Matty, astonished to hear 
Tom talk like this ; " my teacher says that God often 
sends us pain because fie loves us — ^but you ask Miss 
Amy, Tom, she's real good, and she always wants to 
hear how you're getting on." 

In two or three weeks time, Tom was a Httle better, 
fie sadly wearied of being in-doors, and he wanted to 
see Amy — ^why, he could scarcely telL One day when 
he had been left alone a few minutes, he got up, put on 
his miserable looking dothes, and set out for Mr. Swain- 
son's house. When he reached the gate, his courage 
failed him, and he was turning away, when he heaxd 
the children's voices in the garden near. Pushing open 
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the gate^ he went in, and soon came to a terrace-walk 
at the back of the house ; looking down the slope to- 
wards the river, he saw the Swainsons and Edward 
Barford sailing some little boats, but Amy was not 
there. 

" What do you want here, little boy ?" said a voice 
not far off; and Tom then saw Amy sitting on some 
steps which led to the back entrance of 'the house, — ^it 
was a shady place and Amy had felt wearied. As she 
spoke, she got up and xjame towards him. " Oh Tom, 
is it you ?" she continued. " I did not know you at 
first— -how iU you look." 

Before Tom could answer, Edward came running up; 
he had heard his sister speaking and wondered who it 
was. As soon as he recognised Tom, he asked him what 
he wanted and said that boys who went stealing had no 
business here. 

" Hush, Edward dear," said Amy ; " Tom has been 
very wrong, but I think he looks sorry — and see how 
ragged his clothes are." 

" Good enough for a thief!" cried Edward. " Get 
away, you wicked boy. Amy, don't speak to him." 

" Yes, I must. Tom, wont you try and be good now ? 
Matty told me you wondered if God loved you when He 
let your arm get broken — and I'm sure He did. It 
took you away from those other bad boys, and showed 
you how little they really cared for you when they could 
leave you to your fate, and it has given you time to 
think—" 

" I know, I know. Miss Amy — I deserved it all — I 
did. If I were sure He loved me now, Fd try to please 
Him, that I would ;" Tom's voice failed him, he was 
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very weak still ; lie stretched out a hand towards Amy, 
and then fell fainting to the ground. 

They carried him inside and nnrsed him tenderly. 
Poor Tom, all his ronghness was gone now, and Edward 
felt gneved that he had spoken to him so harshly. 

" Love has greater power than hard words/' said he 
one day to his sister, months after, as they watched Tom 
bnsily weeding in the garden. ** George's shakings and 
my ill temper only made Tom worse, but your loving 
words made him a good boy." 

" No, not my words," answered Amy, softly. ** It 
was thinking about Christ that made Tom better ; if we 
speak kindly and gently it will make people listen to us 
more readily, but it is only faith in the Saviour's wonder- 
ful love that has power to change the heart." 

Ctcla. 
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* CUngiag to the Pedlar's arm, Fred told all their diffleultlee.' 
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" I SAT, Fred, will you go fishing with us this after- 
noon?" 

" Oh, yes. Where are you going ?" 

" To Willow Brook. Ben Lorton and two others are 
coming, and it will he capital fun." 

" Is Ben Lorton going ?" asked Fred. 

" Yes, he has promised to get his uncle to lend us a 
boat, — ^isn't that first rate." 

" I cannot come," said Fred Williams, sorrowfully. 
'* My mother does not like my going out with Ben — he 
swears so — and I have promised her I never will." 

" But you needn't go with him. Go with me — I ask 
you — it's not your fault if Ben joins us afterwards." 

" But I know you are expecting him ; I am afraid I 
cannot come." 

" Nonsense !" said Fred's schoolfellow, Harry White, 
" haven't you asked to go fishing with me ever so often, 
and now I offer to take you, you sneak out of it just 
because your mother's afraid of Ben Lorton doing you 
harm ; she treats you like a baby." 
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•* No, she doesn't ;" interrupted Pred, " she's a good 
mother to me, and I will keep my word to her ; good- 
bye, Harry ;" and Fred resolutely turned away. 

" Quite right, my boy," said a voice from the other 
side of the hedge (for the two schooKeUows had been 
walking in a field which was close to the road) ; " always 
obey your mother, and God's blessing will rest on you." 

** Why, its Pedlar Smith," cried Fred, as a gap in 
the hedge revealed the speaker*s face ; *^ I thought I 
knew your voice." 

"Yes; and I am going to your mother's cottage; 
but you can tell me a good deal as we walk along 
Have you heard of your father lately ?" 

" No, and we are very anxious about it." 

And then Fred went on to teU his friend of other 
anxieties which were troubling his mother at this time. 
In the village of Linbrook, where Fred and his mother 
lived, a lad was chosen every third year by Mrs. Thorpe 
(an old lady who resided in the Manor House) and 
sent by her to an excellent school in the neighbouring 
town for two or three years. Then, if found deserving,* 
he would be placed at her expense in some suitable 
trade or business. Many a Knbrook boy had thus 
gained a fair start in the world, and now, as the time 
for another to be chosen drew near, each of the village 
boys was hoping the choice might fall upon himself. Fred 
stood a fair chance, his moth^ was much esteemed by 
the old lady, who knew the struggles the sailor's wife 
endured to bring up her three children decently ; but 
Mrs. Thorpe's bailiff had a nephew — Ben Lorton — 
whom he was anxious to get nd of, and he was doing 
all he could to induce Mrs. Thorpe to choose him. 
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" Mr. Lorton has less need of Mrs. Thorpe's kindness 
for his nephew than yonr mother has for you," observed 
the Pedlar, as they walked on together. 

" But Mr. Lorton is real stingy," answered Pred, 
" and is sorry enough, they say, that he ever gave Ben 
a home when his father died ; he would be glad to be 
rid of him. Mother thinks if Mrs. Thorpe knew what 
a boy Ben was, she wouldn't choose him ; but of course 
Mr. Lorton does all he can to hide Ben*s faults, so I 
expect he will be the fortunate one after all." 

" Well, never mind, Fred," answered the Pedlar, 
cheerily ; " do right, and trust in God ; I've wandered 
about these many years, and seen aU kinds of life, but 
I never knew any one trust in Him in vain." 

When Pred and the Pedlar reached Mrs. Williams* 
cottage, they found her looking out in some anxiety for 
her son's return. 

'^ A message has come from the Manor House ; Mrs. 
Thorpe wishes you to go to her at once ; she wants to 
see how you are getting on with your schooling; 
may be you will be chosen — ^if it goes by learning I'm 
sure you will be," and the mother looked at her boy 
with no little pride. 

With a beating heart Pred set out for the Manor 
House. When he was shown into the room where 
Mrs. Thorpe was sitting, he found that Ben Lorton was 
also there. At first Pred felt very shy and could 
scarcely find courage to answer the questions that were 
put to him. But as he remembered how relieved his 
mother would be should he be sent to a good school, 
and how it would gladden his father's heart when he 
returned, to find that his son had been chosen out of 
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all the Liiibrook lads, he stroye hard to conquer his 
fear, and succeeded far better than he was aware. He 
was naturally a clever boy, and had worked well at the 
little day school; Ben, on the contrary, had always 
learnt as little as he could; there was no doubt which 
of the boys was thought by Mrs. Thorpe to be most 
deserving of her favour. 

" However, we must not decide too soon," said the 
old lady, as she was sending the boys away. " I must 
see you both again in a week or two. Your uncle tells 
me, Ben, that you know far more than would appear 
at first, so we must have another talk by-and-bye. I 
hear that Pedlar Smith has come his rounds, so I must 
give you each a shiUing to buy a knife with;" and Mrs. 
Thorpe began searching for her purse. " I suppose I 
have left my purse upstairs," she continued, " I hope I 
did not drop it in the village when I was out this 
morning ; but here is some silver on the mantel-piece," 
and she rose to take up two shillings and give one to 
each of the boys. 

As she got up from her chair, and slowly moved 
towards the fire-place, Ben saw the purse (which Imd 
been entangled in her handkerchief) drop to the floor. 
It fell on the soft carpet without making sound enough 
to attract attention, and Ben's first impulse was to pick 
it up and give it to her. He stopped and took it in his 
hand, Mrs. Thorpe had turned away and was asking 
Fred about his mother ; "how easy to keep it," thought 
Ben, " she will be sure to think she dropped it in the 
village" — ^he yielded to the temptation — slipped the 
purse into his pocket; and then when Mrs. Thorpe 
tamed to him and made some kind remark, he wished 
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the deed undone^ and that he could give up the puiBe 
without coniessing his guilt. But he could Bee no way 
to do this, and he left the house with the stolen property 
in his possession. 

He got away from Fred as quickly as he could, and 
hegan to count how much money the purse contained. 
There were two sovereigns and some silver. When Ben 
saw the gold his first feeling was that of delight at 
having such riches in his possession ; then he began to 
think how useless they were to him; he could never 
dare to change a sovereign in the village where every 
one knew how little money he had to spend. While 
thus reflecting he saw the Pedlar approach, and hastily 
thrusting back the purse into his pocket, he asked him 
if he had any knives to sell. 

The Pedlar's case was soon opened, and Ben proceeded 
to choose a knife. This done, he began to look over the 
other articles that were for sale; some second-hand 
tdlver watches took his attention. 

" How much are these," asked Ben, a sudden desire 
to possess one rising in his mind. 

*' More than you can aflford," answered Pedlar Smith, 
smiling, << this one is fifteen shillings, this one twenty- 
two ; it will be a long time before you can manage 
that, eh, my lad ?" 

"Don't make too sure/* said Ben, "I'll think 
about it." 

The more Ben thought about it., the more he was 
determined to possess a watch. The Pedlar would 
most likely leave the village early to-morrow morning 
— he could pass a sovereign to him without fear of 
iiscovery — and to have a watoh of his own f How the 
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other boys would envy him. How pleasant it would 
be to possess one when Mrs* Thorpe sent him to school 
(for Ben felt confident he would be chosen for his uncle's 
sake) yes, he would have that watch at fifteen shillings. 
So, running after the Pedlar with a sovereign in his 
hand, he overtook him crossing a field that led to a 
farm-house, and begged him to stop and once more 
open his case. 

Pedlar Smith felt a little astonished when he saw 
the money in Ben's hand, but he knew that Mr. Lorton 
was well off for his station, and imagined that in some 
unusual fit of generosity, he had promised his nephew 
a watch. The purchase was made, the money was 
dropped into the Pedlar's leathern pouch, and he was 
going on his way when Ben called to him — 

" You won't tell any one what I've bought, will 
you ?" said he, " I want to surprise the boys with it." 

The promise was given, and they separated. 

Meanwhile Fred hastened home to tell his mother 
how much he hoped from Mrs. Thorpe's kind manner. 
To his dismay, he found her in great trouble. Their 
landlord, a neighbouring farmer, had just come in to 
demand his rent which was a little over-due ; and had 
threatened, if it were not paid in twenty-four hours, to 
turn them out. 

** How much do we owe him ?" asked Fred, who 
young as he was, was his mother's chief adviser during 
his father's absence. 

''About fifty shillings," answered Mrs. Williams; 
'' and how to raise that in so short a time, I do not 
, know.'* 

" Perhaps he will wait ; he knows how ill you have 
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been, and that we are expecting money from mj 
father." 

" I do not think he will wait,^ replied Mrs. Williams ; 
" I fancy he wants to get rid of ns. He said if I would 
leave the cottage he would give me time. I can't 
help thinking Mr. Lorton has something to do with it, 
the landlord and he are such great friends ; and if we 
were driven out of Linbrook, it would make Ben safe 
to he sent to school by Mrs. Thorpe. If we leave this 
cottage, I don't know where we can go, there are none 
to be got about here." 

" Mother," said Fred, hopefully, " let us trust in 
God. Pedlar Smith says no one trusts in Him in vain. 
Who knows what may happen in twenty-four hours." 

But though Fred spoke thus hopefully to cheer his 
mother, his heart was very sad. He wandered out in 
the afternoon, turning over in his mind all sorts of 
plans. At one time he thought of going to Mr. Lorton 
and promising to refuse Mrs. Thorpe's kindness should 
her choice faU upon him, if Mr. Lorton would induce 
the farmer to wait for his rent ; then he thought of 
going to Mrs. Thorpe and telling her his mother's 
trouble, but he soon saw that his mother would not 
wish that ; and then he caught sight of Pedlar Smith 
standing on the bridge and looking at the stream which 
separated Linbrook from the next village, and a cry of 
joy sprang to his lips as he hastened to his friend's side. 

" What is the matter, Fred? How pale you look." 

Clinging to the Pedlar's arm as though he feared this 
last source of comfort might fail him, Fred told all 
their difficulties. " And, oh, do come and console my 
mother !" 
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" I can't do that, Fred, for I am bound to be miles 
away before night; but Fll do better than talk to 
her,*' and taking out his leathern bag, the Pedlar drew 
from it two sovereigns and a half. " I've known your 
mother and father these twenty years," he said, as he 
handed the money to Fred, " so tell her to keep an easy 
mind about returning it. I'll settle it with your father 
when he comes home." 

Great was Mrs. Williams' thankfulness at this help 
in her trouble, and great was Fred's pride as he stood 
by next day and saw the rent paid. He little knew the 
terrible sorrow that was to come. 

It was the same evening. He and his mother were 
sitting together talking with full hearts of the mercies 
they had received, when Mr. Lorton and their landlord 
entered. The former laid his hand heavily on Fred's 
shoulder. 

" You are found out, you young thief !" he cried, 
" and in good time, too, before Mrs. Thorpe was further 
deceived." 

" What does this mean ?" asked Mrs. Williams. 

**That your son has stolen Mrs. Thorpe's purse," 
replied the farmer. " She missed it yesterday when 
he was at the Manor House, but would never have 
suspected him, only one of the sovereigns you paid me 
to-day had a peculiar dent on it, and she knew it to be 
hers." 

" When Mrs. Thorpe missed her purse, she spoke 
of it to the servants and also to me," explained Mr. 
Lorton, " and described one of the sovereigns. It was 
an old one with Saint George and the Dragon on it, 
and it had a dent also ; there can, therefore, be no 
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mistake. I was going into the village to mention it at 
the Httle shops, for Mrs. Thorpe fancied she had lost it 
when out; but when I told your landlord, he re- 
membered the sovereign you had given him, and Mrs. 
Thorpe declares it was hers." 

" But Pedlar Smith lent Fred the money," cried 
Mrs Williams. 

" The boy may have told you so. As it is, Mrs. 
Thorpe has sent me to teU you that for your sake she 
will not bring your son to punishment, but that of 
course you can expect no more friendship from her." 

With these words the two men left the cottage. 

'* Oh, mother, you don't believe this," said Fred. 
" Tell me you don't believe it ?" 

" I do not, my son," said she, lajdng her arm on his 
neck and drawing his face to hers. '< It is a dreadful 
trial, but God knows we are innocent, and He will help 
us." Then her courage failed her, and she burst into 
tears. 

" Mother, Pedlar Smith could clear it up," said Fred, 
presently. "I will look for him the first' thing 
to-morrow," and a little cheered by this hope, they 
bade each other good night. 

But the search for the Pedlar was unsuccessful. No 
one knew exactly where he was gone, and Fred had to 
return in sorrow to his mother, and to tell her that the 
prospect of estiablishing their innocence was as distant 
as before. And so the weeks passed by — weeks of 
misery to Fred. His companions looked coldly on him 
and turned aside when he approached; his school- 
master treated him with severity; his only friend, 
except his mother, was his Sunday-school teacher. 
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Mr. Turner had had Fred in his class for two or three 
years. He knew how the boy longed to follow in the 
Saviour's steps and to do as the Saviour willed. He 
believed that young as Pred was, the Holy Spirit's 
influence had been long working in his heart, and he 
could not believe his scholar guilty of the crime with 
which he was charged. The Sunday-school was Fred's 
great comfort, and many a time he thanked God for 
the kind teacher who had words of hope and encourage- 
ment for him in this heavy trial. 

If Fred was unhappy, Ben was still more so. Though 
a bad boy, this was his first theft, and his conscience 
let him have no rest. His watch gave him no pleasure, 
for he did not dare produce it, lest he should draw 
suspicion on himself ; and he was in daily dread that 
the Pedlar should return before he was sent to school 
by Mrs. Thorpe, and the truth should be revealed. 
True, the Pedlar rarely came oftener to the village than 
once in six or eight months, but the fear of his ap- 
pearance kept Ben in constant misery. 

And one day, about five weeks after all this had 
occurred, the Pedlar did come to Linbrook again. It 
was out of his way to do so, but he had been anxious 
to hear whether Fred was to be sent to school by Mrs. 
Thorpe, and had taken a journey of some miles for the 
express pijrpose of finding out. 

Very thankful was he that he had been led to do so 
when Mrs. Williams told him aU that had taken place. 
He went immediately to Mrs. Thorpe and told her how 
the sovereign had come into his possession (for he, too, 
had noticed it particularly), and little doubt now re- 
mained as to who was the thief. 
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When taxed with it, Ben confessed all ; and Fred'» 
innocence was established. My readers can imagine 
how his mother rejoiced, how Mrs. Thorpe sent him to 
school, and did aU she could to atone for the pain she 
had unintentionally inflicted ; and how even Mr. Lorton 
himself was obb'ged to own that his nephew had lost all 
claim to Mrs. Thorpe's regard. 

" Be thankful,'* said Pedlar Smith to Ben, " that 
this, your first theft, has been found out so soon. If 
it had never been discovered you would have become 
more hardened day by day, and gone on from bad to 
worse ; as it is, God has merciftdly stopped you in 
your wickedness. Seek his forgiveness, through Christ, 
and ask for strength to lead a better life." 

These words, coming as they did when Ben was 
crushed with shame, sank into his heart. He earnestly 
sought help to become better, gave up bad habits and 
bad companions, so that his friends have reason to trust 
that he will never so disgrace himself again. He had 
found, by bitter experience, that sin generally brings 
its own punishment, and that the way of transgressors 
is hard. 

Cycll. 
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'GOB KNOWS BEST." 



It was on a bright morning in July, and as the clocks of 
a busy town in the north of England were on the stroke 
of nine, that a woman with a baby in her arms rang 
the door-beU of a house, in a large but quiet square, 
and enquired if Doctor Grey had returned from London 
on the previous evening, as expected. 

" He has come back," was the servant's reply, " but 
he is still in bed." 

" I can wait," said the woman, sighing as she added, 
** When he comes down, will you please say that it is 
Mary Weston and her sick baby." 

'^ Master wiU see you as soon as he has had his 
breakfast," said the servant kindly. 

Mrs. Weston thanked her, and was shown into the 
waiting-room, where she sat down by one of the open 

hidows, without observing a little girl who was rea^ng 
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in the recess formed by the other. It was Lucj'- Mason, 
one of Mrs. Grey's Sunday-scholars, who presently 
came to her with a courteous " Good morning, Mrs. 
Weston. I hope Willie is getting better." 

" Thank you, my dear, for your good wishes all the 
same, but I am afraid he wiU never be any better in 
this world. Only look at his littlo hands ! You would 
hardly think they were the same as you saw at the 
Sunday-school treat last autumn, would you ?" 

"He was quite well then, wasn't he?" said the 
child, " and as merry as a cricket, and so pretty ! How 
did he get to be ill, I wonder ? " 

" No one knows that but God,*' replied the mother. 
*^ All that I can tell is that ever since Christmas he 
has been ailing, and that the doctor gives me very little 
hope. 'Twill be hard to part with him, but God's 
will be done. He who gave has a right to take 
•away." 

" I can't understand that," said Lucy, who, although 
a thoughtful child, had not yielded herself to the 
Saviour's guidance. " When my mother has given me 
anythittg, T expect to keep it as long as I like, and I 
don't think she has a right to take it back." 

" Hush !" cried Mrs. Weston, holding up her finger, 
*'You don't know what you are saying, you don't, 
indeed. If your mother was quite sure that a thing 
would hurt you, she would have a right to take it 
away." 

** Yes, but your baby would not hurt you, if it lived. 
It would be a great comfort." 

Mrs. Weston sighed again. " I cannot tell," said she, 
" H se^ms to m^ it would, but Qod know$ he^tf*^ Aud 
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with these words she turned away as if to hide her 
tears, while Lucy, sorry to have given her pain, stole 
back quietly to the pretty book with which the house- 
maid had requested her to amuse herself until Mrs. 
Grey had breakfasted. Sitting thus in the shadow of 
the curtain, the child presently heard a voice from 
without enquiring anxiously, " Is it aU right, mother ? 
Has the doctor come back? " 

" Yes, Harry, but I shall have to wait awhile." 
"Never mind that, mother! I have just this 
minute seen Aunt Grace, and she says that if you'll 
give her the key, she will go home and get father's 
dinner for you, and do up the house by the time you 
come back, and if you like, stay until Saturday. Isn't 
that capital?" 

" She is kindness itself," said the mother, as she 
handed the key of her cottage to her son. " You can 
ask her to buy a bit of meat with this shilling — ^it's the 
-only one I have left — and say that it must last two 
days for father's dinners, and your pasties must be 
made from it, too." 

" Never mind me, mother ! I can do with potatoes 
and dripping," exclaimed Harry, cheerily, " see how 
strong I am getting, — there's an arm for you ! " He 
had pulled up his sleeve, and was leaning over the 
area railing, with the hope of bringing a smile or 
two to the pale face that was looking out so wist- 
fully, when some one called to him from an upper 
window ; " Who makes such a noise at my area-gate, 
I wonder?" 

" It's the doctor, Harry. You must have disturbed 
m," exclaimed Mrs. Weston. " Go right out to the 
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edge of the pavement, and beg his pardon." Before 
Harry could obey this command, however, the door of 
the waiting-room flew open, and Doctor Grey came 
smiling in. Harry Weston was one of the best boys in 
the school, and it was only in jest that the doctor had 
reproved him. No sooner did Harry discover this, 
than he made his best bow and ran off. At the 
same moment, Lucy was summoned to the breakfast 
room. 

About twenty minutes after this, as " Aunt Grace" 
— carrying her own provisions for three days in a 
covered basket on her arm — ^was walking briskly 
towards the shop in which she designed to spend Mrs. 
Weston's shilling, she was overtaken by Lucy Mason, 
who had run after her to request that she would at 
once come home with her. Mrs. Mason had " made up 
her mind" that the Westons should taste some of her 
" own country" bacon, cured by herself, and of which 
a piece weighing at least three pounds was lying ready 
for them on her kitchen table. She also promised to 
pay Mrs. Weston a visit on the morrow. Lucy did 
not say how she had hurried home from the doctor's to 
tell Mrs. Mason about HaBry Weston's potatoes and 
dripping, but Aunt Grace guessed a portion of the 
truth, and thanked her as well as her mother, before 
they parted, 

Lucy Mason was the only child of parents who, 
although not rich, were in circumstances far above 
want. She had never known what it was to eat pota- 
toes and dripping only for her dinner, or to hear her 
mother talk of their last shilling. It had been some- 
thing painful to her to discover the Westons' poverty 
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All that day she was restless and uneasy, and at last, 
in the evening, her long pent-up feeling hurst forth in 
the question, " If God loves Mrs. Weston, mother, why 
does He let her suffer so dreadfully?" 

Mrs. Mason looked up from her work in mild sur- 
prise. " Do you really mean to ask that, Lucy ? Have 
you read your Bible so little as not to know that our 
heavenly Father never sends us any trouble — ^not even 
the smallest — ^unless it is for our good ?" 

" But I can't see the good of Harry Weston's being 
half-starved, and the dear little baby having to die, 
and all that," persisted Lucy. " I should have thought 
that good people would be the best off, and have every- 
thing they liked." 

" What do you mean by ' good people ? ' " 

" Christians, mother ! People who believe in Jesus.'* 

"Then you think that all Christians are 'good?' 
That is, they never sin, and they need no training to 
make them fit for heaven ?" 

" Oh, no, mother I I did not say that. They believe 
all about Jesus, and they ask to have their sins for- 
given for His sake, and they wish to be good, and God 
makes them grow better and better, till at last they are 
ready to be taken to heaven." 

" Just so. N"ow, by what means does God make them 
grow better? Can you tell me that ?" 

Lucy made no reply. She was beginning to see that 
she was in the wrong ; but as yet she did not like to 
own it. Mrs. Mason then went on to explain how it is 
by means of trials and difficulties that God, in His great 
wisdom, makes His people "good;" how they are 
"leansed from sin, as well as saved from the wrath to 
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come, by Jesus Christ — whose example of patient suf- 
fering they are commanded to imitate. Lucy under- 
stood all this, for she was, as we have seen, a thoughtful 
child ; but, although she knew that her mother was in 
the right, she could not feel content that Mrs. "Weston's 
babe should die if God so willed it. 

" Only think, mother, she has but this one little 
darling and Harry. It would be so hard to give it 
up!" 

" * He that loveth son or daughter more than Me,' 
said Jesus, " ' is not worthy of me.' There is a text for 
you to think over as you go to bed." 

" I may ask God to let the baby live, when I say my 
prayers ? " said Lucy, 

" If you add to it, * Thy will be done,' " was her 
mother's answer. The child did not forget it ; but the 
addition was not made from her heart. In the morning, 
as she walked with her mother to the hillside cottage in 
which Mrs. Weston lived, she talked confidently of the 
baby's recovery. Mrs. Weston's house stood in a plea- 
sant spot, having before it a fine view of distant hills 
and of a lake much visited by strangers. Scarcely more 
than ten months had passed away since the schools had 
been regaled with buns and milk in a meadow below 
the garden, while the teachers had tea in Mrs. Weston's 
cottage. To-day Lucy's visit* was of a very different 
kind. On its mother's lap, in a kind of stupor, lay the 
suffering infant, while Dr. Grey, whose carriage Mrs. 
Mason had remarked in the road below, sat in silence 
opposite, as if waiting for the end. At this painful 
sight Lucy burst into tears, and continued to sob until 
her mother, taking her by the hand, led her into the 
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garden. On her retom to the honse^ Mrs. Mason heard 
the doctor's voice in prayer. This was just what the 
poor mother needed, and her tears, which had for several 
hoars refused to flow, now fell thick and fast. When 
the doctor was gone, the three women sat together in 
silence nntil Jesus took little Willie to Himself. Then 
Aunt Grace gently laid the dead child on Harry^s hed, 
while the mother, casting herself wearily upon her own, 
again found relief in tears, doubtless also in silent 
prayer. Harry and his father came home not long 
after this. They were too late to see Willie die ; but 
not too late to ask God to make this heavy trial the 
means of leading them to the Saviour whom they had 
hitherto neglected. 

" God knows best, ma'am," said Mr. Weston, " and I 
hope I shall not rebel against His will. My poor Mary 
said to me only last night, when we was a- watching 
together by the child, * George,' says she, * if it brings 
you to Jesus, I shall bless Him for it, through eternity.' 
And I hope it will bring me, ma'am ; I hope and trust 
itwiU!" 

A soft wind stirred the sunny leaves above them, as 
Lucy Mason and her mother returned through a plea- 
sant park, to the busy town. They were silent and 
thoughtful, but not sad ; for even Lucy was convinced 
that it was in mercy to little Millie and those who 
loved him that God had taken their little darling to 
Himself. 

When at last she spoke, it was to say, in a tone 
more humble than that of yesterday, " I see, mother, 
that you were right. Little WiUie is an angel now — 
even his mother would not call him back; and they 
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will all try to follow him to heaven. I hope I shall, 
too, mother; but my heart has been very hard until 
to-day." 

" Yes," replied her mother ; " you have been resist- 
ing God's Holy Spirit, Lucy, even while you professed 
to love His word and do His will. But from fiiis time 
I hope you will be wiser, and at the same time more 
truly humble, believing with all your heart that * God 
knows best.' " 

A few days after this, as Lucy and her mother were 
at work in their pleasant parlour, Mrs. Mason read aloud 
the following allegory : — 

" In the days of old, there lived a great prince who 
had one of the largest and most beautiful gardens in 
the world — a garden in which nothing coidd by any 
possibility lose its fragrance, fade, or die. Every root 
in this delightful spot had been planted by the prince 
himself, and was preserved by his watchful care from 
danger. Mildew and blight, hail and frost, stormy 
winds and destructive insects, were there unknown. 
All was peaceful and secure in that happy, happy 
land." 

" I should like to live in such a garden," exclaimed 
Lucy, as her mother paused. " It would be so delight- 
ful to have flowers that could not fade." 

'' In a distant part of the dominions of the prince, 
there was another garden, in which an enemy had con- 
trived to injure, more or less, every plant that grew, by 
surrounding it with noisome weeds. Many servants of 
the prince were, however, constantly employed in clear- 
ing the ground, and preparing such flowers as their 
master choose from time to time for removal to the 
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better land. You will, perhaps, be surprised to hear 
that many of the plants loved their surrounding weeds 
so well as to desire to take them also to the palace. 
This, of course, could not be allowed, and, in conse- 
quence, the transplanting of some was long delayed." 

" Foolish plants," exclaimed Lucy, " I would have 
given up everything that could hinder me, and I 
would have asked to be transplanted amongst the 
very first !" 

Mrs. Mason smiled as she went on : " In one part of 
this disordered garden lived a parent rose-tree, whose 
roots had struck down deep into the soil, and whose 
stem and branches were thickly entwined by weeds. 
Very inferior were the flowers she bore, yet she had 
few desires for a better state of things, and cared more 
for her. present home than for the better country far 
away. It was her fondest wish tliat her children 
might grow up around her, take deep root, and be 
adorned with blossoms like her own ; and that she her- 
self might remain for a long season, and help them all 
to understand about weeds, and value them as she did ! 
But the prince, looking down upon them one bright 
morning, gave the word, and at once, though with 
great gentleness, one of his servants removed the best 
and loveliest of the younger rose-trees, and gave it to 
his master, in whose arms it rested till he reached the 
palace, and appointed it a place amongst his most 
valued flowers. All this time the unhappy parent-rose 
was bitterly lamenting the removal of her darling : * I 
would have had it remain until it had put forth its 
roots, and taken hold of the earth, as I have.' These 
were some of her foolish sayings : * Surely, surely tb© 
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prince was not kind in taking it early ! ' So the rose- 
tree complained until her master, as he again passed by, 
reproached her : * Can you not trust me, foolish rose ? ' 
cried he. • Are you wiser than I ? Is it, then, so 
much better to live here than in that happy land to 
which I have removed your ofl&pring?' Then the rose 
blushed for shame, and, confessing her fault before all 
the flowers of the garden, humbly asked that she also 
might be transplanted to that region of delight. And 
in due time, when the weeds had been removed from 
her stem, and her roots loosened gradually from the 
soil, she was carried to her appointed home. And the 
first thing she saw, as she took her place amongst its 
flowers, was a beautiful rose, so perfect and so fragrant 
that she could do nothing but reflect, with great wonder 
and admiration, upon the wisdom that had planted and 
trained it. It was that very little one which she had 
so much wished to detain in the other garden ? Ifow 
the parent rose understood it all, and rejoiced to think 
that her darling had gone before," 

*< Thank you, mother,*' said Lucy, " I know what it 
all means, and I am glad that Willie's mother was not 
like that foolish rose-tree." 

" Or like you ?'' said Mrs. Mason, smiling. " If I 
am not mistaken, it was you who would have kept 
"Willie here, that he might grow up to be a man, even 
though it might be the will of God to take him." 

** I don't feel like that now," said Lucy, *^ and I hope 
I never shall again. I am asking God every day to 
help me, for my Saviour's 'sake, so that I may really 
mean it when I say, * Thy will be done on earth as it 
is in heaven.' " 
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A few words more, and our story ends. Little Willie 
was buried in a graveyard overlooking the lake, and not 
far from his father's cottage. And as often as that 
father goes by to his daily work, he gives thanks that 
the death of his child was the means of bringing him 
in the way of life. And whenever any one is heard to 
sigh over the early removal of her baby to the garden 
of the Lord, Willie's mother replies, with reverence, 
" God knows best." 



HENRY HARRIS, THE GROCER'S BOY. 



OrrsiDE a grocer's shop in the High Street of Langley, 
a small market town in one of the midland counties, 
stood a large cask that had contained sugar. 

Around this a party of boys had assembled, and were 
eagerly scraping the sides with their fingers. The 
noise and clamour they made, attracted the notice 
of Mr. West the master of the shop. Snatching up a 
stick he ran angrily out, and quickly dispa-sed the 
young mob ; all except one boy, Henry Harris by 
name, who, crouching down behind the cask, was hid 
from the master's eye. Here he remained some time 
thinking of a purpose he had in view. Bye and bye 
he heard sounds of loud scolding and louder cries, and 
then Henry saw the shop-boy violently pushed out, 
who, taking to his heels, was soon lost to sight. 

After a little while, Mr. West came to the door, and 
around, espied Henry Harris in his hiding place. 

Mr. West's temper was still ruflOied with his late 
skirmish, if it may be so termed, with his discharged 
shop-boy, and seeing one of the party whom he thought 
he had dispersed, still hanging about the sugar cask, he 
called angrily to Henry, saying, 

" What, are you stiU there. Get along with you, you 
idle boy !" 
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" Indeed, sir," said Henry, coming forward, " I am 
not idle, at least I do not desire to be. I am wishing 
with aU my heart to get something to do." 

" Something to do," repeated Mr. West in a mocking 
manner ; " yes, to scrape away all the sugar you can get." 

" I don't care for the sugar, sir," replied Henry. • " I 
was with the other boys because T can't get any em- 
ployment. Father is dead, mother is half starving, and 
sister Kitty lies ill in bed. I want to work to help 
them " 

Mr* West was not a bad-hearted man, and there was 
something in this boy's earnest manner, that inclined 
him to listen to him. He had just discharged his 
shop-boy for misconduct, and he was aware that he 
should want some one to supply his place. 

"Where do you live?" said he, "What is your 
name, who are you, and what was your father ? '.' 

To these questions Harry gave answers that appeared 
satisfactory, and Mr. West said he would make en- 
quiries about him in the evening. 

With a glad heart the boy hastened home to tell 
his mother of his happy prospects. 

Henry's father had been a respectable steady man. 
and his death was a heavy blow to his family, for they 
were left wholly unprovided for. All the family in turn 
suffered, but on the eldest girl a lasting disease seemed 
to fix itself, causing a constant drain upon their small 
means. 

Mrs. Harris strove to maintain her children and 
herself in a respectable manner, but it was a hard 
struggle, and the ills of poverty fell heavily on her. Her 
eldest child Henry was old enough to work, and he was 
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most anxions to find some employment. Day after day 
he had been out looking about and enquiring in various 
directions for a situation, where he could earn even a 
trifle to help in the matter of food and clothing, and it 
was after an unsuccessful walk through the town and 
its outskirts, that without thought he joined the boys 
around Mr. West's sugar cask. 

He had been so often disappointed, that when evening 
came and Mr. West had not called at his home, he 
thought that this, like so many of his efforts after em- 
ployment, would also prove a failure. He talked 
eagerly on the subject to his mother. 

" Oh ! how I do hope Mr. West will take me into his 
service, and then, mother, how pleased I shall be to 
bring you home my money at the week's end ; and I 
shall, perhaps, have a few halfpence to buy Kitty an 
orange or two, which she so wishes for; where is 
sister, mother, I have not seen her since morning ?" 

" Ah ! poor child," replied his mother; " she was so 
unwell again, she went upstairs to her bed." 

" She is not asleep, I suppose," said Henry. 

" No she is in too much pain to sleep. " 

" I will go to her," said Henry, " and I will read a 
little tale to her." 

Henry went up to his sick sister, and in his good- 
natured employment of reading to her, he forgot for a 
time his own troubles. The story amused Kitty, and 
just as it was finished she fell into a gentle sleep. 
Looking kindly at his sister, Henry got softly up from 
the side of her bed where he was sitting, and was about 
to creep downstairs, when the welcome sound of a man 
speaking below met his ears. 
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" No doubt," said he to himself: "that is Mr. West 
speaking to mother — come at last." 

It was indeed Mr. "West. 

"I have been telling your mother," said he, as 
Henry came forward bowing respectftilly ; " that I 
want a steady, well-behaved boy to come to my house 
every day ; one on whom I can depend, who will not 
stay on errands, nor when I am not in the way, eat my 
plums and sugar-candy." 

"My boy, sir," put in Mrs. Harris, "I know is 
honest and 

" Well, well," interrupted Mr. West ; " we shall see, 
I never judge of a boy without trying him." 

"And please, sir," said Mrs. Harris, "what will 
you give Henry for his services ?" 

" You are in a great hurry, my good woman, to talk 
about payment," said Mr. West ; " there is more to be 
settled before we come to that. If I take the boy he 
must be with me summer and winter, at seven o'clock 
in the morning ; never a minute after time ; he must 
practice self-control." 

Henjy looked as though he did not quite understand 
Mr. West. 

" I mean by self-control," said Mr. West, " having 
the power of obeying orders, resisting temptation, and 
the having a fixed purpose to do what you know to be 
right." 

Henry considered a moment, and then replied ; " if 
you will be so good as to take me, sir, I will strive to do 
aU I ought.'' 

" It shall be as you wish, boy," said Mr. West. 

" Let me see, to-day is Wednesday, come to me to- 
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morrow, Thursday morning, and I will give you six 
shillings a week. You must be with mo at seven 
o'clock, as I told you before, and remain till eight in 
the evening, when I always shut my shop, except on 
market days, when I do not close till, nine ; and now 
good evening to you, Mrs. Harris. See that your boy 
comes respectable in his clothes, for he will have to 
take out goods to some of my best customers." 

" Yes, sir,'* said Mrs. Harris ; and with nimble fingers 
she looked over and mended a few places in Henry's 
jacket and trousers, while the boy himself sung and 
whistled and jumped about with delight, and then stole 
softly upstairs to his sister's room, to impart to her, 
shoTild she be awake, his joyM news. 

Kitty was awake and had heard aU that had passed 
below, and bidding her brother sit down beside her, 
shB drew from her little work-basket a pretty coloured 
necktie ; holding it up she said, <' I made ihia long ago 
and have kept it till you got a situation; now I am 
80 glad you have got one, and here it is for you; I 
made it out of a scarf a lady gave me, I hope you will 
like it." 

" It is very pretty," said Henry, handling it gently 
and turning it about in various directions ; " I like it 
very much ; but I think it is robbing you to take it ; 
it would look so nice on you when you walk out." 

*' I am not likely to walk out," said Kitty ; " I don't 
think that I shall ever walk out again," and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

" Oh I don't say so," exclaimed her brother ; " you 
will get well ; I know you will ; and think, I am going 
to earn money, and then mother can get you a little 
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more nourishing food, and by-and-bye, I daresay, I 
shall earn more, and then you shall be still better fed, 
and grow quite strong at last.'' 

Kitty smiled kindly at her brother, for whatever 
thoughts she might have as to her own state, she would 
not cast a gloom over his bright prospects. 

Punctually as the market clock struck seven Henry 
was at his master's door, Mr. West let the boy in 
himself, and desiring him to sweep the shop and door- 
steps, wipe down the counter, dust the scales, and " tidy 
up " the place, he returned to his breakfast in the par- 
lour at the back of the shop. When Henry had com- 
pleted his orders Mr, West came and looked round* 

** This wiU do," said he ; ** you have left the comers 
clean ; the other boy always left little heaps about here 
and there," 

The master having looked at Henry's work, opened 
his books and read over the orders that had been given 
him, and then proceeded to weigh and pack up the 
goods that were required, and putting them into a 
basket despatched Henry with them to his customers. 

He desired the boy not to loiter on the way, but go 
quickly and make haste back. Henry did so, and after 
being sent out two or three times more, he was bid to 
go home to his dinner, for which purpose he was allowed 
an hour. On his return his master had his, when 
Henry's business was to wait in the shop and summon 
Mr. West when anyone came in. The remainder of 
the day was passed in breaking sugar, clearing boxes 
and jars, and doing a variety of little odd jobs. Each 
day of the week the same sort of business went on, and 
Henry found nothing bad or unpleasant in his situation. 
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and great was his pleasure when he received his pro- 
mised pay, and carried it home to his mother. 

As time went on, Henry became much more usefal 
to his master, for he assisted him in the shop. 

The money Henry earned proved a great help to the 
family. He took it all home every week, except now 
and then buying an orange or two for his sister. 

Mrs. Harris and the children were a little better fed, 
and they all looked and felt more cheerful. Kitty was 
never tired of mending her brother^s clothes, and did all 
in her small power to make him look neat and tidy, and 
he on his part always kept his face and hands and hair 
clean at her particular desire. 

It happened one afternoon that he had a half holi- 
day. It was spring time and a bright pleasant day ; he 
first went scampering down the meadows at the back 
of the town, then along by the side of the river, and 
then to rest himself he sat down on a stile that led 
into a small copse. It was a lonely spot far away 
from any houses or the high road; tlie flowers smelt 
sweet, birds were singing, and young lambs were 
skipping about by the side of their mothers. The boy 
felt and enjoyed the peace and calm of the scene, 
and looking up into the blue sky above him, he 
thought of the Maker and Giver of all good things, and 
blessed and thanked his heavenly Father for the health 
and strength he possessed, and the power of enjoyment 
BO mercifully bestowed on him. 

He soon began to think that it was almost time to 
be going home, so he jumped off the stile, and began to 
search for some of the prettiest wild flowers to make a 

legay for his sister. While looking about his notice 
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was drawn to the peculiar note of a bird who seemed to 
be close by, and going a little forward in the direction 
in which he heard it, he saw a gaily coloured bird drop 
down into the hedge where he had been gathering his 
flowers. Looking a little further he espied among the 
green hawthorn twigs a nest fiill of little unfledged 
occupants, the parent bird disturbed by Henry, flew off, 
and he heedless of its cries, seized upon the nest, and 
dragging it out, hastened away with his prize. 

Arrived at home he ran upstairs to his sister. 

" What do you think I have got here, Kitty?" and 
removing the top of the handkerchief in which the nest 
was placed, he held it forward to his sister and bid her 
peep in ; " there what do you think of that, four young 
birds ! Am not I in luck ? " 

But, instead of showing pleasure at the sight, Kitty 
looked distressed, and exclaiming " Poor little things !" 
she told her brother he ought not to have taken the 
nest. 

" Not have taken the nest?" repeated Henry; " not 
have taken these little birds ?" • 

Kitty did not answer. 

" I thought," continued Henry, " you would be as 
pleased as I am." 

" I am thinking," replied the girl, " of the distress 
the poor old bird must feel at the loss of her young 
ones. Oh I it is cruel to rob her of them ! " 

" But I took them," said Henry, " for my pleasure." 

" It ought never to be pleasure to give pain. Think, 
Henry, of the trouble it must have been to have made 
their curious nest, and then the long days that the poor 
patient mother sat upon her eggs till they were hatched. 
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Poor little things how they keep opening their hiUs, in 
the hope of having something to stay their hunger." 

*' I will run and find some worms for them directly,'' 
said Henry ; and he had got as far as the door when 
his sister called him hack. 

"I want/' said she, *' that you should do me a 
favour.'* 

" Oh, yes ! anything," answered Henry, " if you will 
only take care of my hirds." 

" But it is ahout your hirds I want my favour done ; 
I want you to take them hack and place the nest in the 
hedge just where you took it from. Do, there's a kind 
hoy ; you would not wish to be cruel, I am sure." 

Henry looked vexed, for he was greatly disappointed. 

" They would be sure to die, I know," said Kitty, 
" even if it was right to keep them. Do take them 
back, and if you put the nest in the exact place you 
took it from, I daresay the old birds would find it out, 
and then how glad they would be." 

" They would not find it out, I know," said Henry. 

" Oh, yes, they would," replied Kitty : " I am sure 
they would. Now, do Henry, take them back. I 
wish it very much, and I know you like to oblige me." 

Slowly and with much regret Henry tied up his 
prize, saying, " I am sure I do not wish to be cruel ; 
but—" 

" Never mind about but," said Kitty, smiling plea- 
santly at her brother ; " run oif and see if the old birds 
do not come back." 

In less time than Kitty could have expected her 

brother returned, and running gaily into her room 

ailed out, " I am glad I did it ; you were quite right. 



f 
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Kitty. I had not put the nest back five minutes Tvhen 
the old birds found it out. And then what a joyful 
note it was, and the little ones set up such a pleased 
soft cry. And off flew one of them to get their food.'* 

" I am glad," said Kitty, " and now you shall hear 
something to make you glad. Mr. West has been here 
to ask mother to let you stop the nights as well as the 
days at his house, for he has got some business that 
will oblige him to be away from the shop a good deal 
just now, and that you shall have your meals there, 
and he will increase your wages." 

'• What ! give me more money," cried Henry. " Oh ! 
what joyful news ! " 

*' And then Mr. West made mother's heart glad by 
telling her that you are a good boy, and that he could 
uiist you with money and anything else." 

" T)id he, indeed !" said Henry. " I am very happy 
•li:'t he thinks well of me; it's all mother's doing, 
H arhinq: me the right way, and I thank her." 

' And you must tlfank God, brother," said Kitty, 
•.'vt rcntly, " for giving you a good mother." 

W h^n ^Er. West went he left in the full confidence 
•.i'lt the boy woidd do his duty. 

♦' lie diligent and be watchful," were the last w^ords 
.r hi^ iiuibter on departing. 

licniy felt proud and pleased to be trusted, and 

1 vnyo to do his best. His task proved no easy one, 

*»v Mr.s. West, who was to assist in the concern, wjis 

. <lrnly taken ill and could not leave her room. 

'I ho lad slept in a small bed under the counter, and 

• '.e one nip:lit, as he was just dropping off to sleep, he 

■ IS ruuscd by noises at the back of the shop, as if 
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somebody was trying to get in. Instead of being 
frightened he kept still and thought what he had better 
do if this should prove to be the case. It was no mis- 
take, for raising himself cautiously to look he saw a 
man come forward and proceed upstairs. 

Henry was up in a moment and resolved to defend 
his poor mistress. Arming himself with a poker he 
crept noiselessly after the robber and was just in time 
to aim a heavy blow at his head. The man fell down 
insensible and Henry ran out for assistance. 

This brave act of Henry's was rewarded by his 
master's taking him as journeyman, at a handsome 
salary, and after a time admitting him into a partner- 
ship of the concern. 

Henry's courage and good conduct was much talked 
of and admired in the town and neighbourhood. 

Henry himself continued humble-minded and dili- 
gent, considering that he had done nothing but his 
duty, and thanking God from his heart for any good 
dispositions he might have, and for having successfully 
inspired him with an earnest desire to labour for the 
good of others as well as himself. 

Charlotte Adams. 
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' Ked seized the longest of these, and held it towards the drowuins 



NED'S VICTORY; 

OB, 

OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD. 



I'm afraid you're a coward, Ned ; it just comes to that," 
said Jonathan Fritchard, taking his pipe from his moulli 
and looking very scomAilly at his nephew — ^''and to 
think that my hrother's son should ever come to deserve 
luch a name." 

** 1 am only afraid of doing wrong, uncle," answered 
Ned, quietly. 

" Stuff! who wants you to do wrong? If it was 
stealing, now, or anything of that kind, Pd hold with 
you ; but for a lad over fourteen not to stand up for 
himself and fight like a fellow ought — I can't abide it, 
Ned. K you learn such cowardly rubbish at that Sun- 
day-school of yours, the less you go the better." 

^' But he learns some nice things there," said Annie 
Pritchard, placing her hand on her cousin's shoulder ; 
" I like the hymns and the stories he teaches me." 

" Well enough for a little lass like you, Annie ; but 
it's time Ned gave up caring for hymns and Bible verses, 
like a girl. If he can't off with his jacket and fight, 
hell never be a man ; look at my Dick, why, for half 
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the words Wd have kaocked into young Wilson and 
thrashed him soundly/' 

" But I don't want Ned to be like brother Dick," 
answered Annie. " Dick is so rough and cross." 

^'He's not a coward!" said her father, walking 
away. 

I^ed sat on the bench where his unde had left him, 
feeling sad and hurt. 

" If I were you," observed Annie, " I'd just go and 
fight Bobert Wilson ; I'm sure you're stronger ti^an he 
is ; then father couldn't call you a coward ; I'm sure 
you'd get the victory." 

"Ah, Annie I" cried Ned, looking up brightly, for 
her words had given a new turn to his thoughts — 
" there's a better victory to be won than giving young 
Wilson a black eye just for a few hasty words — a vic- 
tory over oneself — ' He that is slow to anger is better 
than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit than he 
that taketh a dty.' Our teacher was talking to us 
about that verse last Sunday, and I thought of it just 
now when Wilson was so provoking. He'E soon tire 
of being disagreeable, if I treat him kindly." 

But though Ned spoke thus hopefully at the moment, 
his spirits soon sank when he went in doors and heard 
his cousin Dick's sneers. 

Three months ago Ned had been left an orphan. 
Beside his mother's death-bed Jonathan Pritchard had 
promised to give his nephew a home, to bring him up 
with his son and teach him his own trade, which was 
that of a carpenter, and this promise had been kept. 
But Ned felt the difference between his father and 
his unde ; felt it all the more wt the weeks weut by, 
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and he decided hastily that Jonathan Pritchaid and 
himself would never thoroughly agree. Ned had been 
brought up religiously, and, as they had liyed in a 
town, was better educated and less hardy than many 
country boys ; his uncle, he soon saw, laughed at hi 
courteous manners, despised him for going to the Sun- 
day-school, and thought a lad worthless who was not 
ready to '^ show his spirit " by fighting and " standing 
up " for himself on all occasions. Ned's better educa- 
tion and quickness he admired, and soon found that his 
nephew was likely to be more useful than his own son, 
who, though a year older than Ned, was far behind 
him, and was too idle to do more than he was com- 
pelled. This preference in the workshop roused Dick's 
jealousy, and he did all he could with the help of his 
companions to make his cousin as uncomfortable as 
possible. Ned's great comfort was his cousin Annie, a 
child of about eight years old; she was gentle and 
affectionate, and glad of so kind a playfellow ; for since 
her mother's death, three years ago, her life had been 
rather a lonely one. 

Another two or three months passed by, and Ned*8 
position in his uncle's house had not improved. He 
began to feel that in spite of all his efforts it grew 
worse rather than better. His kind words were c^led 
" want of spirit ; " his regularity at the Sunday-school 
was called " hypocrisy ; " the more he strove to please, 
the less he seemed to succeed. But the worst was yet 
to come. 

« May Annie go with me to the school this affcemoon, 
uncle," he asked one Sunday. « There's to be a mis- 
sionary address and some pictures. Hay she go? " 
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** No," was the decided answer. " And you don't go 
either, Ned, with my consent. You may talk among 
your friends about my not giving you a home, and 
make yourself out to be bafiy used ; but while you 
live with me. 111 be obeyed, and if you go to your 
Sunday-school you don't stop here." 

" But, uncle ; I never complained ; I never said " — 

" No words ; you have complained ; don't answer me, 
boy, for 111 have no arguing about it, and you've done 
worse ; I've missed money, lately ; not much, a shilling 
now and again ; — a boy who'd be so ungrateM as to 
grumble at the home given him out of kindness, would 
like enough " — 

" Uncle ! Uncle ! " cried Ned, in sudden passion ; 
'* Do you know what you are saying ? how can you ? 
how dare you?" And then, turning away, he rushed 
out of the room, through the garden, out into the fields, 
and never stopped till he found himself quite alone, no 
house in sight, only the blue sky overhead, — everything 
silent, except the hum of the insects in the hot sun- 
shine, and the song of the birds among the trees. 

Ned flung himself down upon the grass and a great 
sob came from his lips. Accused of words he had 
never said — accused even of theft, his good name 
gone — poor Ned ! no wonder it was hard to keep back 
the rising tears, and harder still to keep down the 
bitter feelings that were rising in his heart. Anger, 
wounded pride, a desire for revenge, were all there. 

" It is Dick who has taken the money," thought Nei 
'* I have wondered lately how he had more to spend 
than usual. I will be as sly as he is ; I will watch 
and wait, and bring it home to him, and put him and 
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my unole to shame before all the village ; I will work 
hard to be revenged." 

" Why, Ned ftitchard, what are you doing here ?'* 

Ned knew the voice and was on his feet in a moment. 
A glance at the lad's face told his teacher that some- 
thing serious was the matter. 

<What is it, Ned?" he asked kindly, "Walk on 
with me to school, and tell me all about it. I am 
glad I came out of my way and so found you ; what 
is it?" 

The friendly voice, the kind tone, softened Ned at 
onoe. In few words he told all that had passed between 
his uncle and himself. 

'* And it makes it harder to bear because I'm inno- 
cent," added Ned, "I never touched a farthing of his 
money, of course ; and as to speaking against him, as 
he says, I never have — how can he accuse me of such 
things?" 

**' He is under some mistake : perhaps some trifling 
words of yours have been repeated wrongly (an easy 
and a common thing that), and he has missed some 
money and scarcely knows who to accuse. Your con- 
sciousness of innocence makes it easier for you to bear; 
if you look at it rightly. Trust in God, and be 
patient, 'overcome evil with good*; he will find out 
his mistake in time.*' 

" And he forbids me the Sunday-school," said Ned. 

"You must obey him in this matter to-day, and 
during the week I will see him, and persuade him, if 
possible, to allow you to come. Meanwhile^ think of 
the Saviour who endured so much and forgave so readily, 
SAd leave this matter in His hands. It is a hard trial. 
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but He can give you grace and strength to bear it ; seek 
His help, and He will guide you aright.*' 

" And all the time my cousin Dick will be triumph- 
ing, thinking of the victory he has gained over me — ^for 
I am sure I may thank him for it slUJ' 

" The triumph of wrong is but for a time,** replied 
Mr. Heyward. " In the end, right always gains the 
victory ; seek to have right on your side, and all must 
be well ; now, good-bye. 

Ned slowly walked back towards his uncle's house. 
A great conflict was going on in his mind. Though 
his teacher's words had calmed him at the time, his 
anger was not altogether subdued. As he thought of 
his uncle's accusations, of his cousin's many uiikind- 
nesses, of the cold treatment he had received, it seemed 
a hard thing to forgive ; and yet Ned knew that to 
forgive — and to forgive with his whole heart — ^was his 
duty now. It seemed impossible that he could do it. 
And with the sense of weakness there went from his 
lips a cry to Him who is the giver of all strength, " 
my Saviour, help me to do and to feel rightly !" 

And the prayer was heard. Thoughts of the Saviour^s 
dying love, of His long-suffering, and mercy, and good- 
ness, so filled the boy's heart l^at his wrongs seemed 
less, and it was easier to forgive them ; with a patient 
trust in God's help, he proceeded on his way. 

He was close to the river side, when a piercing 
scream startled him. He ran to the bank ; some one, 
a child, was in the water. There was a broken railing 
near, and some poles were lying on the grass ready to 
mend it — Ned seized the longest of these and held it 
towards the drowning child. As the face was tamed 
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towards him lie saw that it was Annie. She stretched 
ont her hands, but before she could grasp the pole she 
sank. In a moment I^ed's jacket and boots were off, 
and he was in the water. He could not swim weU; 
he remembered this ; but he could not see her perish 
unhelped. As she rose again he caught her ; but they 
had now drifted into the middle of the river, and Ned 
felt that his strength would scarcely allow him to save 
her. Holding her from him with one arm he strove to 
swim towards the land. How he reached it, how kind 
voices cheered him, and ready hands helped him as he 
neared the bank, seemed like a dream ; he scarcely 
remembered anything till he woke in his uncle's house 
and found himself propped up in the large arm-chair, 
with his wrist in the liiand of the doctor. 

" Doing nicely ! ** said that gentleman as Ned un- 
closed his eyes ; if the little girl gets over it as quickly 
it will be well ; " and then Ned remembered it all. 

" Is Annie safe ?" 

" Safe ? yes, my brave boy," cried his uncle, coming 
forward " and to think I ever called you a coward ! but 
there, you're not to talk, and I must go back to Annie." 

The truth being that Jonathan Pritchard was feeling 
much more than he cared just then to show. 

In a few hours Ned was perfectly recovered ; not so 
Annie. The fright had given her a great shock, and 
for the next two or three weeks her life was in danger. 
If Ned had not always known how dear his " little 
lassie," as he called her, was to her father, he would 
have been surprised at the tenderness with which his 
tmcle watched by and waited on her through those 
anxious days. Sometimes her thoughts wandered, but , 
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ofbener she was sensible, and would beg Ned to repeat 
to her the hjmns and Bible stories which had pleased 
her so much at other times. 

"How did she fell in?" Ned asked his uncle one 
day. 

" I fear Dick pushed her in, not intentionally, but 
they were quarrelling. In his fright, or in his 
cowardice, he never tried to save her, but came run- 
ning home for help. Ned, can you think what they 
were quarrelling about ? " 

« ifo, indeed." 

" She had seen him take a shilling from my drawer, 
and when she heard I suspected you, she asked him to 
explain; when he refused, she threatened to tell of 
him herself. Then he struck or pushed her, and she 
fell in. Ned, I wronged you cruelly, I " 

** Don't, please, uncle. I can understand it all. 
Only don't think I ever grumbled at the home you 
gave me " 

" That has been explained. You said some words 
to your teacher (he called here once when you were 
sitting along with Annie) about this being different to 
your own old home. Dick heard you ; any way he told 
me, and it angered me dreadfully at the time — the way 
he put it made it seem very bad. Though why Dick 
should want to lead me wrong about you, I can't say,'' 
and Mr. Pritchard sighed weanly. 

" He will learn to like me better in time, I hope," 
said Ned. 

" He came and told me he had taken the money, not 
knowing she," and he pointed to Annie, "had let it out 
in her talk, that seemed right, somehow ; the accident 
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seems to hare stariled bim as well as me, and majliap 
hell do better away from home.'' 

*' Away from home ! " 

** Yes; he goes away next week. YouTl fed more 
eomfortable without him, I gaess." 

Yes ! there wss little doubt of that, thought Ned. 
Then he remembered Dick, so indulged, so q^iled, 
and wondered how he would fare among strangers — 
the thought was not a pleasant one. 

" Uncle, must Dick go ?'' 

** I said he should, and I like to keep my word. 
And at any rate, you've no cause to be sorry." 

''But I am sorry; oh. Uncle, give him another 
chance. He's fond of Annie, and he told you he had 
done wrong ; don't drive him from his home—" 

** And you want him to stay after all his treatment ! 
Ned, you saved my little lassie's life, and it shall just 
be as you wish." 

" Then may I go and tell him," asked Ned ; " I saw 
him pass by not long since." 

His uncle readily consented. Ned could understand 
how glad the father was, in spite of his previous threat, 
to have back his only son. 

He found Dick presently, sitting on a stile, looking 
moody and unhappy. At sight of Ned, however, he 
began to whistle, and tried to appear very cheerful. 
In a few kind wordi Ned explained his errand. 

" And you look glad about it !" said Dick, " why 
didn't you persuade him to send me off? I should 
have done it if I'd been you. Perhaps you did try, 
afte( all I " and Dick looked up suspiciously. 

" No, Dick ; he begged for you to stay," replied his 
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father, who had followed Ned unobserved. " You may 
thank him for it all.'' 

" Then he's a regular good fellow," cried Dick. "Oh, 
Ned," he added, with a touch of shame in his .voice 
" I've treated you right bad ; but I'll treat you better 
now, see if I don't." 

Ned shook hands with him pleasantly, and walked 
home, leaving the father and son to return more slowly 
together. He had gained the victory ! 

" Ned," said his uncle that evening, as they sat by 
Annie's bed, " if s no good not saying out what is on 
my mind. Those hymns and chapters you and Annie 
like so much, seem •as if they didn't belong to me. I 
thought you a coward because you liked them, but a 
coward would never have done as you did — ^how is it ?" 

" I should not have had the courage to help Annie, 
but for what those chapters had taught me. I knew 
that God could keep me, and that I was in His hands." 

" And yet you never would fight ! " 

" Not your kind of fighting," and he smiled. 

** What kind, then ?" asked his uncle. 

" Fighting against oneself, and all the wrong feelings 
that come into one's heart ; and hard it is many a time 
to gain the victory. I had » terrible fight just before 
I heard Annie scream. I couldn't submit to be wrongly 
accused, and yet it was God's will " 

" And how did you conquer ? " 

There was a quiver in his uncle's voice as he spoke ; 
but his head was resting on his hands, so that Ned 
could not see his face, 

" I remembered Christ on the Cross," answered the 
boy, in low, reverent tones ; " and how He bore all that 
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agony for ns — ^His enemies. I am thankfol you know 
all the truth, but I think I could have borne it even 
if you had still thought badly of me — ^I am sure I could 
as long as I remembered how the Saviour loves and 
bears with me." 

*' You can read that chapter about His death, if you 
like, when Annie wakes." 

Ned felt surprised, but said nothing. When his 
cousin awoke he turned to the 23rd chapter of St. Luke's 
Gospel. As he read the 34th verse, his unde stopped 
him. 

*' I thought it was in the Bible,'' said he, " but I 
wasn't sure — ^it's so long since T looked into one. And 
He could forgive those who were putting Him to death ! 
pray for them in His dying agonies ! It's wonderful ; 
I can believe He will forgive even me, though I have 
neglected Him so many years." 

« * * * * « 

And when, a few Sundays later, Annie was strong 
enough to walk so far, she, her father, brother, and 
Ned, went together to the House of God, to praise and 
worship Him who had done so much for them. With 
gratitude Ned could now look back on the trouble through 
which he had passed ; and, with a brave heart, could 
look forward to the future ; knowing that in every trial 
the Saviour would be near to help and to guide ; and 
that, in all times of temptation. His grace would bg 
sufficient to enable him to gain the victory. 

Ctcla. 




"He kfld « vary itoep bffl to atoend ^orered with now, vlridh made It ^ 
luwd Indeed: for eny ooe to kaqp hla toaUag upon it" 



THE HOLLOW TREE; 

OR, 

TRUST ALWAYS IN GOD. 



XiTiLB Geobge's father lived in a Tillage; but his 
grandmother dwelt in a lone honse on the top of a 
hill about a mile and a half from this village. 

One afternoon in the month of January, George 
oyerheard his father saying to his mother, ^'Wife, I 
have been to see our old mother on the hill-top, and 
she has a bad toothache ; I wish she had some of the 
stuff in the bottle, which did me so much good when 
my face was so bad." 

" Indeed,'* said Geojge's mother, "I heartily wish 
she had ; but I know not who can be sent with it, as 
the boy is not come in from market, nor has Hannah 
yet milked the cows." 

'* But what should hinder me, mother, from running 
over with it? '* said little George. " Late as it is, if I 
make haste, I may be there before dark ; and then, 

^ther, I can stay all night at grandmother's.'' 
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*' Very well, George I " said his father, " you have a 
mind for some of your grandmother's mince-pies for 
supper, I perceive 1 " 

" No, father," said George, " I was not thinking of 
the mince-pies, but of grandmother's toothache." 

" There's a brave boy," said the father; " that is 
speaking without selfishness, and you shaU have your 
wish. Look for the bottle and set out : for there is no 
time to be lost." 

His mother then put on Gborge's great-coat, and 
tied his hat on with a handkerchief, because the wind 
blew strongly; and putting the bottile in his hand, she 
kissed him and said, '^ Good night, G^rge ! We shall 
look for you in the morning by nine o'clock ; so speed 
away, my boy, and give our love to our mother." 

George's way lay for the space of a quarter of a mile 
along a turnpike-road, where the snow that had fallen 
a few days before, was so well beaten as . to form a 
smooth path. Little George hastened forward, and soon 
came to the place where he must leave th« road and 
cross a stile into a meadow, which was as much as half- 
a-mile from one end to the other. This meadow was 
totally covered with snow: there was, however, a 
narrow path across it, where the snow was somewhat 
trodden by a few foot passengers. George got nimbly 
over the stile, and followed the little footpath. He had 
not gone f&r before it began to snow fast, while the 
wind beat it violently in his face. George quickened 
his pace : but the snow feU thicker and thicker, till in 
a short time, it was with great difficulty that he could 
distinguish the path-way from other parts of the 
meadow. 
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eorge reached the other end <^ the long meadow : 
hut a greater diffieulty waa now hefore him* He had 
a very steep hill to ascend covered with snow^ which 
made it very hard indeed im any one to keep his 
footing upon it ; astd many a sore tamhle he got in' 
accomplishing h& pnrpose. For every step he took 
forward^ he did nearly aa £Btr hack again ; thus gfdning 
Mttle or no ground on hia jonmey, while he wearied 
and exerted himself to the utmost of his power^ The 
poor hoy had not mu^ time lor thought, you may be 
snre» while he was Bghting and strug^ing with the 
snow and the wind on the side of the hiU ; but the few 
thoughts he had were not half so dismal as one might 
i&iagine. 

George^s parents were good people, and they had 
brought up their son with such a firm trust in the care 
of God, that the little boy was weH persuaded he had 
no cause to fear anything which might happen to him> 
while engaged in doing what was right. 

Had little George b^ engc^ged in doii^ any wicked 
tiling, when he was overtaken by the snow and the 
tempest and the darkness, he would have been afraid. 
But, as I before said, this little boy had been taught to 
twd and study his Bible ; and, young as he was, he 
oould remember many beautiful verses from the Scrip 
tnre, which were very suitable to his present ease, and 
extremely comfortiiig to ham. And though he had not 
much time to think of these verses as he was climbing 
up the hill, yet several of them presented themselves 
in such a way to his mind, as to afford him sweet 
encouragement. 

A.t the top of this hill was a wood, which was about 
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half-a-mile long; at Ihe dOxer end of which stood the 
house of George's grandmother. In snmmer-time there 
could not be a more delightful path than that which 
lay through this wood to tiie old lady's neat dwelling. 
It was as straight as the course of an arrow, and waa 
ooTered with a green tnxi, soft and fine as velyet; over 
which the boughs of the trees spread themselves in 
such a manner, as to yield the traveller a most deHght« 
fill shade fix>m the burning rays of the summer sun. 
In that pleasant season also, were many birds lodged 
in the trees, who filled the air with &eir delightful 
music; and there also were many of those flowers 
which love shady places, sudi as vetches, and Uue- 
bells, and the wood-anemone. 

Nearly at the entrance of tlus path, which in the 
summer months abounded with so many delights, was 
a large hollow tree, which George always took notice 
of on his way to his grandmother's ; and indeed he had 
often troubled the old lady to tell him how that tree 
looked when she was a litUe girl and used to play in 
the wood, as she sometimes informed him she had b^n 
accustomed to do. But this wood, which in the q>ring 
and summiNr was so pleasant, was now without leaves; 
dark and cold; and, by the time that George had 
reached the top of the hill, and entered the wbod, the 
path through it was so deeply covered with snow, that 
every step he took plunged Mm almost up to hii knees. 
He crossed the stile, however, and entered the wood ; 
but as the snow still continued to fall in large flakes^ 
he found his difficulties increase every minute. 

In this distress he stood still, and began to consider, 
instead of trying to get on to his grandmother's, whidi 
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he now thought nearly impossible, whether it would 
not be best for him to look for some place of shelter 
near at hand, where he might remain either till the 
snow should cease, or till the morning light should 
appear. 

At this moment George remembered the hollow tree, 
and tried to recollect the exact spot where it stood. 
After considering for an instant, he remembered that it 
was at the right hand of any one coming in from the 
hill, and a litUe off the path-way : so groping carefully 
about, he at length felt Ids way to this tree. 

little George was almost as glad when he found the 
hollow tree, as if he had put his hand on the door of 
his grandmother's house. " This tree," he said, " will 
give me a comfortable dry bed till the morning ;" and 
80 saying, he pushed himself into it. The hollow part 
of the tree was filled at the bottom with dry leaves, 
affording scarcely room sufficient for George to sit 
down, with his ^ees up to his chin. 

People who have always had a comfortable bed to 
sleep in, do not know how glad a poor creature, lost in 
a wood, in a winter's night, would be of such a place of 
rest as this. The open part of the hollow tree was 
happily turned from the wind and snow; and little 
George had scarcely fixed himself in it, before he began 
to fe^ quite in a glow. He tucked his feet under his 
great coat, pulled Ids .euffs over his hands, and was 
surprised to find how warm and comfortable he was 
after all his fatigues. "And now," said he, "blow 
away," wind, as much as you please; for though you 
whistle and howl all the night long, you will not disturb 
me much in this comfortable hole. And if my grand- 
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mother had bnt the bottle which is in the crown of my 
cap, all wonld be just as it should be.'' 

As little George said these words, he was surprised 
by a loud hooting noise, as he thought, near to his 
lodging. He started, and listened again. The noise 
was repeated still nearer. " That is not a man's yoice," 
said Geoi^, " neither can it be a wolf or a jackal — 
there are no such creatures in England. What can it 
be? I will not be frightened — I know I shall be 
taken care of." 

The little boy then looked out of his tree. It would 
haye been quite dark, but for the reflection of the snow, 
which was now ceasing to falL George, however, 
could distinguish nothing moving on the ground near 
him. He then looked up to the branches of the nearest 
trees, among which he espied two small twinkling eyes, 
that seemed to be staring at him. He was at first so 
frightened, that he could not prevent himself from 
crying out, whereupon the two eyes disappeared, while 
he heard a fluttering sound like that of wings. Then 
the branches of the opposite tree were shaken, which 
caused the snow to fall from them in large flakes. A 
minute afterwards, George heard the same hooting 
which had startled him before ; but at a greater dis- 
tance. ** It must be an owl," he thought, "which has 
frightened me so ; and, perhaps, I have got his bed in 
this hollow tree. No wonder, therefore, that he stares 
at me with his twinkling eyes, and Alls the wood 
with his hooting. But, by your leave, Mr. Owl, I 
shall keep possession of your bed this one night, whether 
you are pleased or not." So saying, little George began, 
to laugh. 
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The wind now whistled and blustered more violently 
than ever, while little Geoi^e heard the branches of the 
trees rostiing and the flakes of snow falling from them, 
but he felt quite safe and comfortable in hia hoUow 
tree. Then wrapping his great coat closer round him, 
and resting his head upon his knees, he began to repeat 
some verses from the Bible. And while he was thmk- 
ing in this way, he fell into a deep sleep. 

How pleasant it is for a little boy, when left alone, 
to be able to bring to mind some sweet verses as George 
did. Little George had always been accustomed to re- 
peat hymns and verses in his bed, and to think upon 
them afterwards ; and what comfort did he now find in 
this good and pleasant custom ! So, as I said, he fell 
into a deep sleep, in which we leave him for the present. 

Little George's parents were rendered exceedingly 
unea^ by the tempestuous appearance of the night, and 
before sunrise in the morning his father set out for his 
mother'^ house to enquire after the boy. 

As he went on horseback, he did not take his way 
across the meadow, and up the hill, and through the 
wood, but round by the high road. And he kno&ed at 
his mother*s door, just as Thomas, the man-servant, ifttB 
opening the kitchen window-shutters. 

*' Thomas," said Geoi^e's father, without getting ofP 
his horse, *' what time did George arrive last night ?" 

*' Master," said Thomas, " I don't know, for I re- 
tamed very late from market," 

^<Bid not you hear your nustress say ahjrthii^ 
about it r 

"No, master," said Thomas, " I heard never a word 
about it." 
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Oeorge^s f aljier began now to be more alarmed. ** Do, 
Thomas, go in/' he said, " and ask Betty and your mis- 
tress what time he arrived, and if he was very wet." 

Thomas accordingly ran in, and calling from the 
bottom of the stairs to Betty, who was jnst getting np, 
asked what time Master George had come the night 
before. 

"What time, Thomas?" answered Betty, "why no 
time : he never came at all." 

George's father had now dismounted, and was step- 
ping across the kitchen, so that he could distinctly hear 
what was passing between Betty and Thomas ; &e old 
lady, too, was also listening from her chamber door. 
And now you may suppose what a fright they were all 
in, when they found that the little boy had left his 
father's house the night before, and was not yet arrived 
at his grandmother's. 

*' Oh ! my poor child 1 my dear boy 1" said the grand- 
mother, •*he must surely have lost his way! and by 
this time he is most probably frozen to death !" 

'* And the snow so deep ! " said Betty. 

" And the wind so strong as it was last night I " said 
Thomas. 

And thus they went on, till George's father, calling 
Thomas and Betty after him, ran out into the wood ; 
and the old dog Faithful followed after them. 

Now it happened that no one had passed through the 
wood since tilie falling of the snow, and consequently 
the track of a single foot was not to be seen. But the 
wind had ceased, &e morning was fine, and the rising 
Bun, just peeping above the distant horizon, now and then 
appeared through the openings in the trees. " Mind I 
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Thomas/' said George's father^ ^< there is not a foot- 
mark on the snow all along." 

" Aye, master," said Thomas, " how should there be, 
when it has snowed all night !" 

" No, Thomas," said George's fether, " you are mis- 
taken there: for I looked out of the window many 
times last night, and there was no snow fell after 
nine o'clock. But look now, I pray you, whether the 
slightest traces of feet are to be found." 

George's father, and Thomas, and Betty, hurried on 
through the wood, calling the child as loudly as they 
could, but receiving no answer. They looked also to 
the path, but saw no footmark. And Faithful, who 
seemed to guess what they were about, ran snuffing 
firom side to side, but nothing of George could be seen. 

At length, on coming near the stUe, which opened 
towards tiie hill, they distinguished the track of the 
child's feet, slightly coyered with snow. The father 
cried out when he saw these, partly in terror, and 
partly in joy, saying, " Follow these 1 follow these !" 
Faithful, too, pricked up his ears, and ran before, very 
accurately picking out the foot-marks. . 

Little George, it seems, had gone somewhat out of 
the way in looking for the hollow tree ; but the anxious 
father followed the track, caUing his son, and dreading 
every moment to find his poor boy frozen to death. The 
footmarks led them round several trees, while they con- 
tinued calling louder and louder, without receiving any 
answer. At length they perceived Faithful to make a 
stand before the hollow tree, pricking up his ears, and 
wagging his tail. At this tiiey hastened on, when the 
poor father, who was foremost, rushing forward, fearing 
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to see some dreadful sight, beheld his little boy, wrapped 
round in his great coat, and still sleeping soundly with 
his head resting upon his knees. 

George's father, with Thomas and Betty, who were 
now come^up, stood before the hollow tree looking on in 
amazement, while they listened to the gentle breathing 
of the little boy, which marked him to be in a deep 
sleep. 

At length ^Thomas, partly from joy, and partly from 
wonder, broke out into a loud laugh, in which he was 
joined by Betty ; while George's father, overcome with 
feelings of a very different kind, burst into a flood of 
tears. 

" Well, now," said Betty, " I would give five shillings 
if mistress could but see this : I am sure she would 
never forget it, if she were to live to be an hundred 
years old." 

By this time Faithful had awakened George with jump- 
ing upon him, #hen the little boy, lookii^ up, showed 
a face as warm and fresh as if he had been sleeping all 
night on the best bed in his grandmother's house. 

" Why George, my boy !" said his father, *' you have 
chosen a comical kind of bed-chamber !" 

** Father," said George, " I had not many rooms to 
choose from ; but indeed I was never better satisfied 
than when I found this : only the worst of it was, that 
my company was not very agreeable to the master of 
the house." 

" Well, but, my boy," said the father, " how were 
you able to sleep, cramped up in that way ?" 

" I never slept better in all my life, father," said 
George : " and I don't know when I should have woke 
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if you bad not come to call me. Bat ilow> Thomas and 
Betty, you must help me to get up, for I haye sat heace 
till I can't move a foot." 

Thomas and Betty very cheerfoHy lent their assist- 
anoe to help HttLe George out of his bed-chamber, where 
the only inoony^ence he had suffered was that of 
having his knees and ancles greatly cramped, and from 
being so long kept in so strange a posture. However, 
when he had stretched himself a little, he was able to 
walk to his grandmother^s, where a good breakfast by 
the old lady's fireside soon put all things to rights. 

Little George always afterwards called l^e hollow 
tree his bed-chamber ; and when he grew up and be- 
came a father, he used to tell his children this story 
with much ddight, explaining to them, at the same 
time, what it was that made him so contented in liiis 
hollow tree. 
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" She quietly sat down on the ground and wrpt again." 



ELLA'S ROSE-BUD; 

OBy 

IT WILL LIVE AGAIN. 



ONE'brighfsmnmer's morning a little child, named EUa, 
was standing by her father's side watching him as he 
worked in a small piece of gronnd called^ '^ Ella's 
Garden." 

This garden was neither long nor wide, nor had it 
many flowers in it ; but it had one precious thing — ^it 
had a small white rose tree growing in it. 

On this particular morning the father suddenly called 
out, 

" Look here Ella," and gently lifting up a branch of 
leaves he showed the wondering child the tiniest white 
rose-bud, shut up, almost hidden by the young green 
leaves that wrapped it up, as a mother does her infeuxt 
in her arms. The child danced and clapped her hands 
with joy, and then asked , " Will it ever be a real rose, 
father, with plenty of large white leaves and a beautiful . 
smeU?" 

"Yes, if it lives." 
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*' But where are the leaves ; I only see a little bit 
of white^ and I am sore there is no room for many 
leaves?" 

The father explained to her how they were all folded 
one over the other, tenderly, carefolly, closely, yet that 
they were reaUy all there, shut np in i:hat little space. 

" let me see them P exclaimed Ella, bringing her 
fingers dose to the bud, and just beginning to poll 
it open. 

" Stop, Ella, you will kill your bud ; it will never 
become a fiill rose if you touch it. Ton must watch it 
and water it ; then every day it will grow more and 
more, till at last you will see the green leaves, which 
now hold it so tightly, drop down, and then you will 
have a fall rose, strong and beautiful." 

'' Oh ! I wish it would make haste ; it is so hard to 
wait. But I wiU not touch it, father;" and EUa 
clasped her hands behind her to keep them out of the 
way. 

Day after day ^d Ella watch the little bud. The 
first thing every mbming you might have seen her 
watering it ; and during the day, as often as she could, 
she stole away from her companions and sat down by it, 
or stood over it with folded arms, and parted lips, and 
eager, watching eyes. Each moment, she thought it 
was going to burst its bonds and open itself out to the 
day. How she longed to see it do that I She seemed 
to think that she ought to be present when it did 
so. I verily believe she thought that the little bud 
would feel strange, and would like to see her looking at 
it. And really I, for one, should not have wondered at 
all if it had^.for never were more loving, gentle looks 
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giren to any one or anything Hum were tJiose thst EDa 
gare to hor little white-rose tree. 

A day or two passed, and her father told her that he 
diong^t the next day wonld see the little had tamed 
into ft fall loee. Never was flower more carefoUy 
watered, never were hoois more often coonted. JxuA 
before going to bed that nig^t Ella ran down to her 
garden to give one last look at the bud that was no 
longer to be merely a bnd. 

**I wish it was morning,'' said the child. ^'How 
long the dark honrs of ti^e night are, &ther. Bo 
the flowers mind it ? I foigoi—they have the stars 
to look at, and the stars can look at them when we 
cannot. Please ask Mary to dress me very qniddy 
and qnite early in the morning, jnst a little before 
day-light, will yon, &ther ? I shoidd so like to see my 
little bad once more before it is all come ont.'' 

So saying, little £lla tripped ofl^, folly persaaded that 
it was of no jiae at all to go to bed ; she was sore 
she should not sleep. In the night the wind rose very 
high and shook the trees in its ai^r till they roared 
aloud, but little Ella heard nothing of it, for she was 
fast asleep in her cot. 

Morning came, and np bounded Ella bright, and 
fkesh, and merry. 

No sooner dressed than she ran to her garden. 
There was the garden, and there was the rese tree, 
and ihere was the little bud, but no white ftill-blown 
rose was there! Instead of that, the rose tree lay 
broken and withered, and the brandi with the predons 
bud upon it lay by its side feded and soiled. At flrst 
^he child stood motionless, then hastily snatchiug up 
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the branch that had the bud upon it^ she ran into 
. the house, laid it on her father's knee, and throwing 
herself on the ground, she wept and sobbed, nay, 
screamed, with grief. 

It was the child's first great sorrow, and besides 
the sorrow, there were all the hopes, and longings, 
and watchings of so many dap broken and destroyed. 
Oh, it was all too much for the little heart to bear. 

Her father shared and soothed the sorrow, but the 
bitter disappointment of such fondly cherished desires 
was not easily to be battled with or overcome. 

Ella wandered about all that day with the branch in 
her pinafore, and the bud in her hand, many times 
sitting down and weeping bitter tears. For the first 
time her father worked in her garden alone, she would 
not come near it, and kept away from every one. 
Towards evening she appeared better, and sat quietly 
upon her father's knee. When the sun began to sink 
she slipped away again, but this time followed, though 
unseen, by her father. She went to her garden, and 
taking a small spade, dug, as well as she could, a 
shallow place. Into tiiis she put some moss and grass 
and laid the broken branch and the little bud, and 
then covered them up with the mould. 

When this was done she quietly sat down on the 
ground and wept again. Her father joined her, took 
her on his knee and soothed her. After a while he 
said, " My darling little Ella, why have you put your 
£Eivourite under the ground." 

** Because papa, when little baby Willie died, you 
told me God would make him live again some day; and 
then he was put under the earth, and I thought it was 
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that he might be safe, and that Qtod might know where 
to find him, and ** 

** Well darling," seeing that the child hesitated. 

" And so, papa, I have asked God to let my little 
hud live again, and bo I have pnt it nnder the ground 
that he may know where to find it, and I think He 
will, papa ; I think He wilL" 

And here the poor child, worn with her crying and 
her sorrow, fell asleep, her little round arm upon her 
father's shoulder, and her small head upon her arm. 
Her father looked at her for a short time as she lay 
sleeping, and thought how terribly he should feel if Ms 
rose-bud were to be broken off; but the thought was 
too bitter for even a moment's glance, and he rose up 
and carried the sleeping child to her cot. Why did he 
get up so often that night to look at her. He could 
not tell. Once as he was looking at her, the little lips 
opened — ^the little chest heaved, and the words, <* Poor 
bud, poor little bud," were lisped out. It was but as 
though an insect on the wing had paused for a moment 
and darkened the face of some beautiful flower. '^ It 
will live again," came quietly forth, and a smile of 
heaven's own light spread over the little face. Why 
did the father's heart so ache just then ? He did not 
know. 

In a few days Ella seemed to all but her father's eyes 
to be the same as ever. Tet even he, anxiously as he 
watched her, could not say what made the difference, 
or that there was actually a difference m her. The 
bright eye was as bright as ever, the bounding step as 
free and light as ever, the merry laughing dimple came 
'^nd went as often as ever^ and yet — but no— it oould 
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only be a foolish fear. One thing he certainly noticed, 
and that was, that the child, even in the midist of her 
play, but still more jBrequently when working in her 
garden, would suddenly stop, fold her hands, and look 
up at the blue sky over her head very earnestly and 
wistfally; and ijiat then the blue eyes had quite 
another light and colour in them, as unlike their usual 
light and colour, as is the pale blue that skirts the 
earth to the deep-toned blue of the heaven straight 
high up above you. Look up some hot summer day 
through a parted cloud, when everything near the 
earth and on it tells of activity and joy, and everything 
above in the far off heaven telb of love and rest, and 
you will understand the difference I mean. 

A few weeks after the destruction of the rose tree, 
Ella's father told her that he was going to take her to 
London, to see an aunt and some cousins who lived 
there. 

" What is London, father ?'* 

*' It is a large place, fiill of houses and people. Shall 
you like to go with me, Ella T' 

" Yes, if you go, father, very much ;" then, after a 
pause, "but we must take Mary, and Thomas, and 
Cook, and my own cow, and the new little chickens, 
and the white kitten, and — '^ 

" Stop, Ella, I cannot take all your pets with us. 
Mary must go to take care of you, but Thomas and 
Cook must stop at home to see after the house and the 
cows, and all the other animals; they would not be 
80 happy in London, dear, as they are here.'' 

Ella looked rather sad for a moment, and then ran 
away to be, as she said, " very busy." This being 
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" very busy," meant saying, " Good-bye to every thing 
and place that she liked." 

She went fint to the cow, Brindle, as she was her 
greatest fiEkvonrite, and then to all the other creatares 
abont the place, and gravely told them the news, that 
she was going to leave them, bnt assured them one and 
all that she should not foi^t them, but should think of 
them every day. 

The next thing was to go to Thomas, the gardener, 
and tell him all abont it, and to make him promise that 
he would take care of all her pets. 

'^And mind and tell them, please Thomas, that 
I never forget them, will you ?" 

" Sure, Miss Ella," said the old man, "you will soon 
forget all about the cow, and the garden, and old 
Thomas, and all of us, like, when once you get into 
that fine city of London." 

" I am sure I shall not ; I never forget what I love, 
not the very littlest thing ; you should not say so — 
I don't like you.'' And Ella stamped several times on 
the ground quite in a passion. 

" Well, now, don't be angry, little Miss, but you see 
you forgets your garden that you used to be so mighty 
fond of; I never sees you work in it now, and you 
were always there, like." 

*' Oh, Thomas, I don't forget — ^but — oh, you cannot 
understand;" and poor Ella burst into tears and ran 
away. 

Her father met her and asked what was the matter. 

" Thomas says, I shall forget every one when I get 
to that fine city of London, and I know I shall not ; 
he should not say such a thing; and, father, he doea 
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not know — ^he says I forget my garden ; he does not 
understand why I do not dig in it now. Will yon tell 
himnerer to touch it^ because he might disturb some^ 
thing that lies in it ? You know what I mean, father." 

" Yea, my darling, I understand, and I wUl explain 
i#to Thomas, and he will take great care that it shall 
not be touched/' 

The evening before they started she went to her, 
garden, smoothed the mould over with her small hand, 
and then stuck in a few pieces of sticks so as to shut 
away a little comer from the rest. 

''Lest I should forget, she murmured to herself, 
" though I am sure I never shall.'' 

When they reached London^ Ella found herself in 
a large house in a wide street, and with more people in 
the house than she had ever seen in all her short life. 
At first the bustle and the numbers seemed to^ concise 
her, and she kept very close to her father or to Mary 
her nurse. But as she became used to the new faces 
and things her old merry little self came back again, 
and she began to enjoy playing in the large nursery 
with her four cousins. 

Ella had a great many pleasures while she was in 
London. Her aunt and cousins made a pet of her and 
took her out with them very often, and when in-doors 
Ella enjoyed playing with the other children, and as her 
father heard her shouting and laughing, he was glad to 
think she had some young companions. Still she did 
not forget her old friends. A red handkerchief was 
bought for Thomas, and a handsome cap for Cook, both 
of Ella's own choosing. 

After Ella had been abont a fortnight in London, she 
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came one day to her father and asked him when they 
fihonld go home again. 

" Why, Ella, you are not tired of London or of your 
cousins are you?" 

" No, father, but I want to see them all at home, 
and I think they want to see me.'' 

" Well, as it happens, little woman, we are going back 
to our home next week, so run away and make the 
most of your time with your cousins." 

" Father," said Ella, stopping at the door, " could 
we not take the baby with us ; I would take such care 
of it — ^it could never get hurt at all, because I should 
always keep my arms round it." 

" Why no," replied her father, " I do not think we 
can, I am sure the cow and the chickens, and the white 
kitten would not like it at all, and perhaps your aunt 
might not like to give it up to you j so you must do 
without the baby." 

Nothing could exceed Ella's delight on the morning 
that she woke up, and found herself once more in her 
own dear home in the country. 

She was like a wild child as soon as she was dressed. 
In the house and out of the house, visiting every nook 
and comer, and caressing first one of her pets and then 
another. 

You see, Thomas, I did not forget,^ she said, as she 
unfolded the glories of the red handkerchief to hha. 

" No, Miss Ella, bless you, that you didn't ; I didn't 
oughtn't for to have said that, but you know we all 
loves you like as if you was our own, and everything is 
glad to have you back again. I do believe thaf s the 
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fact of it/' said old Thomas, in quite a penitent tone, 
aa he folded up his present. 

Her father, as he watched her running ahout, won- 
dered whether she would go to her old garden ; but he 
could not make out that she did, and did not like to ask 
her, and as for some days after her return home she 
never mentioned her garden in any way, he hoped that 
she had forgotten her first great sorrow. 

But he was mistaken. One day he saw her standing 
by the old spot and overheard her say to Mary, to whom 
she had been talking — 

" Not yet ; it has not began to live again yet — I 
must wait : father said God would know the best time ; 
and father knows all about God — ^my father knows 
everything." 

Happy child, thought the father, as he turned away, 
" she has learned to wait and to trust" Truly Ella was 
a happy child, brimful of pleasure and love, each day 
seemed to add something to her happiness and so make 
her more precious to those around her. 

And so weeks went by, till one night, when the 
father made his usual visit to her bed-side ere going to 
rest himself, he saw at a glance, by the grasp of the 
hand on the coverlid and the flush on the cheek, that 
his darhng child was ill. He tenderly took her up, 
oooled the heated brow and eased the labouring breath, 
till soothed and comforted, and apparently much better, 
she fell asleep in'hisarms. All through the long hours 
of the long night he watched her as she slept. For 
days there was no great change; till one morning, 
just as the first timid glance of the new young day 
came across the eastern sky, and its first fresh breath 
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came through the opened window, the child raised 
herself up, and pointing to the narrow line of light 
said — 

" Father, look there, do yon not seel" 

" See what, my EUa.** 

** My own rose-tree, with so many other white rose- 
trees« Oh ! and there is my own, own little hud, and 
see it is just going to open ! An angel is watenngit — 
he will want me to help him perhaps : oh, father, I 
must go, please let me go." 

The voice ceased — ^the eye closed — the father howed 
his head ; he feU, though he could not see, that his 
rose-bud was in heaven. 

A few days more, and the little Ella was laid under 
the earth beneath the spreading arms of some large 
trees that bent over, as though to guard the long sleep 
of the child under their care. 

The small grave was in a lovely spot, the sound of 
the sea- wave alone broke the silence of the plaee; 
everything around it was calm and still, but the first 
beam of ^e rising sun fell upon it, and as it touched 
each quivering blade of grass, and dried the tears of 
each weeping flower, it seemed like the holy smile of 
God Himself that maketh holy everything on which it 
falls, whether in heaven or on earth. The winding 
pathway to the grave was well trodden, and each time 
that the sorrowing father went to it, he felt that — as 
his child had said of her treasure when buried — God 
would keep his treasure safe, and would know where 
po find it when He wanted to make it ^^ Live aoain." 




'* In a few momonts the stranger was close beside him, holding np 
his lantern, so that the light fell full on the hoy's pale faoe." 
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GOD PK0TECT8 HIS CHILDREN. 



<«Mothbb!" said Bessie Stanford, "wliere shall we 
go ? who will care for ns now ? " 

These words were spoken by a little girl, aa she clnng 
to her mother's side one autumn evening : mother and 
daughter were standing by a newly made grave, iix 
which, but a few days before, he who had been their 
earthly comfort and support had been laid. 

For a few moments the widow's heart was too fall 
of grief for her to reply to Bessie's words, till again the 
child, raising her tearful face, exclaimed : 

" Oh, motiier, who wiU care for us now ? " 

" Our Father in heaven," answered Mrs. Stanford. 
" He knows our sorrow, He watches over us at this 
very moment, and for the Saviour's sake, He will guide 
and direct us, if we trust in and cry to Him." 

And then, with one last look at the grave, Mrs. 
"^anford took her little daughter's hand, and turned her 
IB towards her home. 
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Though Beasie conld not thoroughly anderstand all 
that her mother's words impUed, yet they gave her some 
comfort ; and as she walked on by her side, she began 
to talk more cheerfully of their intended journey on the 
morrow, and to wonder how their strange uncle would 
I welcome herself and younger brother Tom, For Mrs. 

! Stanford was going to leave the village where she had 

I lived ever since her marriage. Her husband's long 

illness, previous to his death, had compelled her to part 
with aJl her furniture to pay off their debts ; they had 
no near Mends or relatives in the place, there seemed 
no way by which she could support herself and children, 
so she had resolved to seek a home with a younger 
brother, who was head gardener in a genUeman's 
family, about thirty or forty miles away. This brother 
was unmarried and had always been much attached to 
her; not only that, Mr. Holland, the gentleman for 
whom he worked would, she knew, do all he could to 
beMend herself and children, and put her in the way of 
earning a livelihood. 

The next morning at daybreak, Mrs. Stanford quitted 
the cottage in which she had lived so many years. As 
she passed down the village, she left the key at the 
landlord's, who had bought her fiimiture, and then set 
out on her journey. The two children walked along, 
pleased enough with the thought of a change, but Mrs. 
Stanford was too full of sorrow to heed their childish 
prattle. Her strength had been much tried during her 
husband's illness and by anxiety since, and she feared 
lest it should fail her before she could arrive at Holland 
Manor. 
She had intended to walk about ten miles that daj 
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SO SB to reach a farm house where she was knoWn, and 
where she knew they would give her a night's lodging. 
It was quite late when th^ oame to the farm gate, for 
Tom, who was only six years old, had become very tired, 
and had scarcely been able to get along. Very thankM 
were they for the welcome they received, and were soon 
asleep after the fatigues of the day. 

" If it wasn't harvest time," said Farmer Eogers, next 
morning, " I could give you all a lift for a few miles on 
your way ; but my horse is overworked as it is : better 
stay a day or two with us, you don't look fit for much 
just now.'' 

But Mrs. Stanford was very anxious to see her 
brother as soon as possible; she did indeed feel. very 
ill, but that only made her more desirous to place her 
children under their uncle's care without delay, so that 
should she be taken from them, they might not be 
without a protector. It added much to her anxiety 
that she had not heard from her brother for some time, 
for at the time of my story, people did not write so 
many letters as they do now, and travelling was much 
slower and more expensive. This was why Mrs. Stan- 
ford had determined to walk most, if not aU, of the way 
to Holland Manor ; leaving such little property as stiU 
was hers in the care of a friend in the village she had 
left. 

Bessie and Tom would gladly have had their mother 

accept the farmer^s kind proposal, but, for the reasons 

T have said, Mrs. Stanford determined to continue her 

umey at once; so, thanking Mr. Eogers warmly for 

is kindness, she left the farm house directly after 

eakf ast. 
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By the evening of the third day, they were still six 
miles distant from Mr. Holland's house. Tired and 
footsore, Mrs. Stanford sat by the road-side to rest ; 
Bessie leant her head upon her mother's knee, while 
Tom peeped through the hedge at the cows in the field 
beyond, and wished that his mother would have stayed 
for the night in the little village they had passed 
through about an hour b^ore. He was not so weary 
as the others, for his mother had sometimes carried him 
a little way, and once a lad with a donkey carfc had 
found room for Tom among his baskets, &o., and so had 
helped him a mile or two on the road. 

While Mrs. Stanford was thus resting, there passed 
by a waggoner ; he came from the direction our friends 
were taking, and as he looked pleasantly at the little 
group, Mrs. Stanford was tempted to ask him a question — 

" How far is it to Holland Manor?" said she, " and 
is there not a shorter road to it across the fields?" 

**YeB, sure," answered the man, "there is. But 
what be you a wanting at Holland Manor?" 

"My brother is head f^ardener there — Squire Holland 
knows us weU — I want to get there to-night." 

" There's not much use in your going, missos. Why, 
didn't you know as the old Squire be dead? — died 
four months past — and the family be aU gone away, 
servants and all, and the place well-nigh shut up." 

" But my brother will be there, surely," cried Mrs. 
Stanford. " He has been with them for years." 

"May-be," answered the waggoner, "but I doubt 
youll find no gardener there, only two old folks left in 
charge of the empty house. 1 tell you the Squire ^ 
deadf and the &mily right gone away. Better cor 
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bade with me to Amiiemt and get a nig^fs lodging 
•omewbere.'' 

'' Koy thank yon,'' answeared Mrs. Stanford, liaing ; 
^' I am too anxioos ; I must go on at once ; I moat ^d 
oat where my brother ia," and taking np the small 
handle she was carrying with her, she and the children 
began to walk on. 

The waggoner shook his head, as if he thooght her 
resolation none of the wisest ; bat he saw it was of no 
ose to try to persoade her to do otherwise, so smacking 
his whip and whistling a tone, he proceeded on his 
way, and a tarn in the load qoiddy hid him from their 
sight. 

For a little time the excitement of this news gare 
Mrs. Stanford fresh strength ; bat it gradually fidled; 
fatigae, sorrow, and anxiety were too much for her; 
her limbs seemed to lose theor power, and at length she 
was forced to sit down again by the road side. 

It was now nearly dark, and they were some distance 
from any house, so far as she knew. The children were 
tired, and sleepy, and hungry ; Bessie was old enough to 
endeavour to control her feelings ; but Tom, frightened 
at the increasing darkness and their lonely situation, 
cried bitterly. His tears were more ^ than his mother 
could bear, and her own began to flow. 

" My poor children,'* said she, drawing them close to 
her, *^ how I wish I had taken that man's advice and 
returned to that little village we came through. As it 
is, I don't know where to turn for shelter; poor little 
ones, what will become of you ? " 

" Oh, mother, dear," said Bessie, " don't you remem- 

r what you told me in the churchyard the night before 
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we left home. Yon said, our Father in heaven knew 
all abont ns, and would direct us, if we cried to Him ; 
let's ask Him, mother, to show us which way to go for 
shelter." 

And with bowed head, and voice broken with tears, 
the widow prayed that the God of the fatherless would 
take her little ones under His care, and guide them into 
a place of safety, while little Tom, awed and comforted, 
though he scarcely knew why, hushed his sobs, and was 
ready to go on again, in spite of the darkness, when his 
mother was sufficiently rested. 

Mrs. Stanford turned back towards the village of 
Amherst, feeling that was her best course now; but 
owing to the darkness and the weariness of the children 
they got on very slowly. Before they had quite reached 
the spot where they had met the waggoner, Mrs. Stan- 
ford was again too exhausted to go j^irther; she had 
tried to carry Tom; but it was too much — ^half fEdnting, 
she sank upon the ground, unable to answer Bessie's 
questions or heed Tom's sorrow. 

Presently the moon rose, full and bright. 

" Tom," said Bessie, " would you be afraid to stay 
with mother while I try and find my way to the village? 
It will kill mother to lie here all night ; look how white 
she is, and her hands are quite cold ; if I go to Amherst 
some one will surely come back with me and help to 
take her there." 

Now Tom had been thinking a great deal about his 
mother's prayer. She had spoken so earnestly to God; 
had seemed to believe so thoroughly that He would and 
could take care of them, that Totn had begun to under- 
stand that there really was One who was able and will- 
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ing to help them, One who was near to them even in 
the darkness, and would protect from all danger those 
who asked Him. Tom was only a little child ; but the 
influence of that earnest heartfelt prayer had gone deep 
into his heart, and made him brave as he had never 
been before. 

" You must not leave mother ;" said little Tom. 
" You are stronger than I am, and can lift her head 
and do for her what I can't. But I can walk ever so 
much quicker than you, Bessie, for I am not nearly so 
tired, and I should get to Amherst sooncBt, and I know 
the way; we've just come along it, and its nearly 
straight. I'll go ; you stay with mother." 

*' It would be best ; only, Tom, dear, are you sure 
you dare?" 

" Yes,'' answered Tom ; but there was a little quiver 
in his voice, too. " Our Father in heaven will see me 
all the way to Amherst, and He'll take care of me ; 
mother aaked Him to do it for Christ's sake, and I know 
He will." 

So Tom started off alone. At first his heart beat 
quickly ; it seemed so strange and awftil in the moon- 
light, where all was so silent around him, save the 
rising wind which moved the branches of the trees, and 
caused their dark shadows to shift to and fro across the 
road ; but presently Tom grew bolder and even ventured 
to run. At length he came to a difficulty, the road 
branched off in two directions, and which one to take 
he knew not. Try as he would he could not remember 
by which one they had come a few hours before ; it all 
looked so different in the moonlight that an older person 
might well have been puzzled. 
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Then lie remembered again his mother's prayer and 
Bessie's words. He knew what " guidance " meant, so 
kneeling down by the roadside he prayed God to guide 
him into the right way. The words he uttered were 
simple and childish, no doubt, but they came from his 
heart, and were spoken in faith that God would hear and 
answer him. With a sense of protection near, he rose 
from his knees, and taking the road that went ofiP to the 
left, trudged on as fast as his little legs would carry him, 
and every step was taking him from the village he wanted 
to reach. But this he did not know for some time. Then 
gradually it seemed to him that Amherst was much 
farther off than he had believed ; surely this rough un- 
pleasant path was not the one they had come by. It 
was only by a strong effort that brave little Tom could 
keep back his tears and persevere in his errand. 

Presently he fancied that he saw a light far off in the 
distance ; then a dark object seemed to hide it from 
him ; but even that had given him some comfort ; per- 
haps he was near a house where he could get help for 
his mother, and with new efforts Tom hurried on. 

Suddenly he heard a sound behind him ; it was not 
like anybody's footsteps — Tom would have been glad 
enough to hear that kind of sound — but a kind of " pit- 
pat," ** pit-pat," that made him feel frightened. He looked 
round, but he could see no one. He stood still, crouching 
in the dark shadow of the hedge, and the patter of foot- 
steps came closer — ^then his courage failed him, and 
Tom screamed aloud. You may think that was not 
very brave, but Tom was only a little boy, and in the 
surprise and terror of the moment could not imagine 
what it was. His fear was soon dispelled. The lip-' 
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ing to help them, One who was near to them even in 
the darkness, and would protect from all danger those 
who asked Kim. Tom was only a little child ; but the 
influence of that earnest heartfdt prayer had gone deep 
into his heart, and made him brave as he had never 
been before. 

"You must not leave mother;" said little Tom. 
" You are stronger than I am, and can lift her head 
and do for her what I can't. But I can walk ever so 
much quicker than you, Bessie, for I am not nearly so 
tired, and I should get to Amherst soonest, and I Imow 
the way; we've just come along it, and its nearly 
straight. I'll go ; you stay with mother." 

** It would be best ; oidy, Tom, dear, are you sure 
you dare?" 

" Yes," answered Tom ; but there was a little quiver 
in his voice, too. " Our Father in heaven will see me 
all the way to Amherst, and He'll take care of me ; 
mother asked Him to do it for Christ's sake, and I know 
He will." 

So Tom started off alone. At first his heart beat 
quickly ; it seemed so strange and awftil in the moon- 
light, where all was so silent around him, save the 
rising wind which moved the branches of the trees, and 
caused their dark shadows to shift to and fro across the 
road ; but presently Tom grew bolder and even ventured 
to run. At length he came to a difficulty, the road 
branched off in two directions, and which one to take 
he knew not. Try as he would he could not remember 
by which one they had come a few hours before ; it all 
looked so different in the moonlight that an older person 
might well have been puzzled. 
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the pony was stopped, Mrs. Stanford and the child were 
lifted in, and it was not long before they were seated in 
a warm kitchen, their wants well supplied, and aU done 
for them that khid-hearted folks could do. 

The next morning Mrs. Stanford was very ill, and 
for a day or two was feverish and unable to speak 
sensibly, but the stranger whom Tom had met made 
them thoroughly welcome in his home and hired a nurse 
to wait on the children and their sick mother. Comfort 
and rest were nearly all that Mrs. Stanford needed and 
in a short time she was able to get up, and spoke of 
continuing her journey. 

" You mustn't think of going yet," said her nurse. 
" Mr. Dawson has just given up his cottage to you tiE 
you're well and strong ; so be content to stay, and don't 
talk of going," 

"Mr. Dawson — what Mr. Dawson?** asked Mrs. 
Stanford, bewildered. 

" James Dawson that was et Squire Holland's," re- 
plied the woman. 

" God has indeed guided us aright," said the widow, 
in a tone of deep thankfulness ; <' tell him it is his sister 
Bessie who is in his house." 

The news was soon told, and Mrs. Stanford's brother 
was quickly by her bed-side. He had been so occupied 
since the night he had found her that he had had little 
time to make enquiries as to her name, &c. ; in fact, he had 
put off doing so till she should be better. His surprise 
and joy were as great as hers. When Mr. Holland 
died, he had, with his savings, taken a small farm, and 
as he was an industrious and clever man, there was 
every likelihood that he would prosper in it. 
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ing to help them, One who was near to them even in 
the darkness, and would protect from all danger those 
who asked Him. Tom was only a little child ; bnt the 
influence of that earnest heartfelt prayer had gone deep 
into his heart, and made him brave as he had never 
been before. 

"You must not leave mother;" said little Tom. 
" You are stronger than I am, and can lift her head 
and do for her what I can't. But I can walk ever so 
much quicker than you, Bessie, for I am not nearly so 
tired, and I should get to Amherst soonest, and I kiiow 
the way; weVe just come along it, and its nearly 
straight. I'll go ; you stay with mother." 

*' It would be best ; ordy, Tom, dear, are you sure 
you dare?" 

" Yes,"^ answered Tom ; but there was a little quiver 
in his voice, too. " Our Father in heaven will see me 
all the way to Amherst, and He'll take care of me ; 
mother asked Him to do it for Christ's sake, and I know 
He will." 

So Tom started off alone. At first his heart beat 
quickly ; it seemed so strange and awM in the moon- 
light, where all was so silent around him, save the 
rising wind which moved the branches of the trees, and 
caused their dark shadows to shift to and fro across the 
road ; but presently Tom grew bolder and even ventured 
to run. At length he came to a difficulty, the road 
branched off in two directions, and which one to take 
he knew not. Try as he would he could not remember 
by which one they had come a few hours before ; it all 
looked so different in the moonlight that an older persbn 
'^ight well have been puzzled. 
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You can imagine how pleased Bessie and Tom were 
to find that the kind stranger was their uncle. He, too, 
was equally well pleased to have such a womanly 
thoughtful niece, and " brave little Tom " for a nephew. 
In a few weeks Mrs. Stanford's health greatly im- 
proved, and it was a happy family that dwelt in James 
Dawson's cottage — ^happy, not so much because they 
loved each other and had many earthly blessings — 
though these were great sources of happiness — but 
happy chiefly because they all knew that God was their 
kind and loving Father, that for Jesus Christ's sake He 
had forgiven all their sins, and would guide cmd keep 
them through all the troubles and dangers of this life, 
and bring them at last, redeemed and sanctifled, to the 
eternal home which the heavenly Father has prepared 
for all His reconciled and obedient children. 

CrcLA. 
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